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REMARKS. 


^pestilence  of  JHarseilles. 

In  the  autumn  of  1828,  a  rumour  was  spread  abroad 
that  the  plague  had  broke  out  at  Marseilles ;  and  as  it 
was  uncertain  if  it  would  pay  a  visit  to  Paris,  the 
Theatre  de  la  Gaite  undertook  to  dramatise  it,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  reasonable  curiosity  and  refined  taste  of  the 
Parisians,  and  to  save  the  good  citizens  the  peril  of  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  scene  of  infection.  This  was  done  to  the  life, 
and  to  the  death :  the  dying  and  the  dead  were  received 
with  unbounded  applause,  as  the  types  and  shadows  of 
their  miserable  brethren,  upon  whom  the  scourge  of  Hea¬ 
ven  had  so  heavily  fallen,  more  for  the  nation's  sins  than 
their  own. 

The  authors  of  “  La  Peste  de  Marseilles"  were  Ma¬ 
dame  Marty  and  Monsieur  Laqueyrac,  assisted  by  the 
melodramatist,  Pixerecourt.  It  is  founded  on  Monsieur 
Papon’s  “  Relation  Historique  de  la  Peste  de  Marseilles ; 
et  Historic  de  Provence and  the  following  extract  vi¬ 
vidly  describes,  in  a  few  words,  the  result  of  this  terrible 
visitation  : — “  Nothing  could  be  more  regular  than  the 
seasons  in  1720,  the  weather  perfectly  fine,  the  provision 
in  great  abundance  ;  Marseilles  was  in  its  splendour,  free 
from  every  apprehension  from  contagious  diseases ;  when 
the  vessel  of  Captain  Chataud  came  in  from  Seyde  and 
Tripoli ,  where  the  plague  was  raging,  richly  laden  on  ac¬ 
count  of  several  French  merchants.  This  occurred  on  the 
25th  May,  1720.  The  quarantine  was  not  very  strictly 
performed  on  this  occasion,  and  the  passengers  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  take  away  their  own  apparel  before  they  had  been 
purified  ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  death  spread  desolation  in 
every  quarter  of  the  city,  beginning  first  in  the  lazaretto. 
From  Marseilles,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  persons 
who  fled  from  it,  when  already  infected  by  the  disease,  the 
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pestilence  was  communicated  to  twenty-three  different 
towns  and  districts,  between  May,  1/20,  and  January 
1721,  without  being  the  least  checked  either  by  the  heat  of 
the  summer,  or  the  cold  of  the  winter  Of  247,899  inha¬ 
bitants  exposed  to  the  contagion,  87,659  perished  from 
May  1720,  to  June,  1721;  at  which  time  the  disease 
ceased  for  want  of  victims  ;  nor  did  it  spread  beyond  its 
former  confines,  thanks  to  the  severe  execution  of  parti¬ 
cular  laws  enacted  during  the  worst  time  of  the  conta- 


^  Mr.  Moncrieff,  not  having  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  fore¬ 
tell  that  a  plague  less  destructive  was  about  to  visit  our 
own  country,  tried  the  effect  of  a  sham  pestilence  on  the 
nerves  of  a  British  audience  ;  and  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  recording  that  the  experiment  proved  abundantly  suc¬ 
cessful.  Singular  to  say,  at  the  very  moment  this  inte¬ 
resting  spectacle  was  attracting  intelligent  audiences  with 
its  mimic  horrors,  a  withering  pestilence  was  in  reality 
sweeping  away  hundreds  of  our  unhappy  countrymen  on 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar !  Mr.  Moncrieff  has  not  adhered 
strictly  to  the  French  piece ;  he  has  introduced  some  new 
characters,  and  constructed  an  almost  entirely  new  third 
act.  The  politeness  of  Monsieur  Fontaine,  of  the  Chaussee 
D’Antin,  Paris,  furnished  him  with  the  original  music, 
composed  by  Alexandre. 

Of  the  plot  we  shall  make  but  little  revelation.  Mon- 
val,  a  rich  merchant  of  Marseilles,  a  second  Howard  in 
visiting  the  sick  and  feeding  the  hungry,  finds  himself  sud¬ 
denly  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  villany  of  his  partner , 
Dumoucliard,  and  rendered  childless  by  the  total  wreck  of 
a  vessel,  on  board  of  which  was  Armand,  his  only  son. 
His  sorrows  are  increased  by  the  sad  fate  of  Heloise  Dei  - 
ville,  an  orphan,  to  whom  Armand  is  betrothed,  but  who 
has  lost  her  reason,  overcome  by  the  horrors  of  this  fright¬ 
ful  pestilence.  Dumouchard  has  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  ruffians,  who,  setting  the  contagion  at 
defiance,  plunder  the  houses  of  the  sufferers.  A  double 
motive,  therefore,  urges  Monval  to  visit  the  scene  of  the 
plague.  An  opportunity  soon  offers,  and,  disguised  as  a 
waggoner,  attending  an  escort  of  provisions,  he  passes  the 
cordon  sanitaire,  and  enters  Marseilles.  His  warehouse  is 
converted  into  an  hospital ;  a  black  flag  marks  the  various 
houses  where  the  pestilence  rages  ;  a  cordon  of  boats, 
with  cannons  pointed  towards  the  town,  give  dieadful 
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warning  that  none  can  escape  from  the  devoted  city  ; 
death-carts,  piled  with  victims,  are  traversing  the  streets  ; 
the  dying  and  the  dead  strew  the  ground  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  ;  the  parting  knell  tolls  solemnly  at  intervals  ;  and 
the  entire  scene  is  one  of  horror,  dismay,  and  desolation. 
The  kind  merchant  meets  all  that  his  heart  desires — He- 
loise,  who  has  recovered  her  reason  ;  Armand,  who  has  mi¬ 
raculously  escaped  drowning ;  and  Dumouchard,  who  has 
made  so  free  with  his  property  during  his  absence.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  strange  incidents  fill  up  the  interval  between  Mon- 
val’s  visit  to  Marseilles  and  his  return  to  his  country  cha¬ 
teau.  Poetical  justice  is  done  to  all  parties  ;  and  the 
plague  is  stayed. 

Some  attempt  at  mirth  is  introduced  in  the  characters 
of  Robinet  and  his  bride,  Fanchon,  and  Dame  Millefleurs, 
an  ancient  disciple  of  Culpepper,  which  were  humorously 
supported  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vale,  and  Mrs.  Brookes. — 
Indeed,  the  entire  piece  was  horribly  well  acted  at  the 
Surrey. 


mr  d. — g. 


(Costume. 


HENRI  DE  BELZUNCE. —  Black  silk  ecclesiastical  cap  and 
robes,  black  velvet  dress  underneath. 

DE  MOUSTIER.— Black  silk  civic  cap  and  gown,  black  velvet 
dress,  municipal  scarf  and  sash  underneath. 

MONVAL.  Claret-coloured  square-cut  coat,  large  cuffs,  richly 
worked  waistcoat,  with  flaps,  loose  claret-coloured  breeches,  ruffles, 
laced  cravat,  hat  and  feathers. 

ARMAND— Blue  square-cut  coat,  gold  binding,  scarlet  waistcoat, 
russet  boots,  red  tops,  hat  and  feather,  ruffles  and  cravat. 

DIDIER  and  VERNY.— Rich  black  velvet  shapes,  slashed  with 
black  silk,  tags,  &c.,  black  hats  and  feathers,  ruffles  and  cravats,  shoes 
and  rosettes. 

DUMOUCHARD.— Dark  dress,  hat  and  feathers,  cloak,  and  boots. 


v^j  COSTUME,  &C. 

ROBINET. — Light  brown  coat,  large  flowcied  waistcoat, 

trRENARD,  "BERTRAND^aud  PIERRE  — Dark  dresses,  large 

^GALLEY ^LAYES.— -Red  scull-caps,  loose  frocks  and  trowsers. 
CITY  OFFICERS.-Dark  blue  uniform  dresses,  trimmed  with 

^WAGGONERS  -Blue  smock  frocks,  red  binding,  straw  hats. 
GFJtARD— Brown  doublet  &  jerkin,  shoes  &  buckles,  white  apron 

HFT  OISE  DERVILLE.— Plain  white  muslin  dress. 

DAME  MILLEFLEURS  —  Large  flowered  silk  gown,  stomacher, 
a„?tSo“r«d  apron,  large  flat  .taw  hat,  red  hose,  embro.dered 

C'0FANCHm“t«»'g»»n,  silk  apron,  flat  straw  hat  and  ribbons. 

MARINETTE.— Blue  laced  boddic,  red  petticoat,  silk  apron, 
red  hose,  smart  cap  and  ribbons. 

VILLAGERS.— Stuff  gowns,  straw  hats,  &c. 


©ast  of  tfje  Characters. 

Henri  de  Belzunce,  (“  the  good  Bishop  of 

Marseilles,"  celebrated  by  Pope.) . Mr.  Williams. 

The  Chevalier  Louis  de  Moustier,  ( Mayor  of 

Marseilles ) . Mr.  Eirk. 

Monval,  (a  rich  Merchant  of  Marseilles ) - Mr.  Bromley. 

Armand,  (his  Son.) . .  . . Mr.  J.  F.  Williamson. 

Monsieur  Didier,  (a  young  Physician  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  . . . Mr.  Osbaldiston. 

Dumoucliard,  (  Partner  of  Monval,  Chief  of  the 
Four  Thieves,  Inventor  of  the  celebrated 
“  Vinaigre  des  Quatre  T'oleurs," — [“  Thieves 
Vinegar, ”] . Mr.  Dibdin  Pitt. 

Robinet,  (Superintendent  of  Monval' s  Estate 
near  Marseilles ) . Mr.  \  ale. 

Renard,  {Chief  Member  of  the  atrocious  “  Bande 

des  Quatre  Voleurs,"— [“  Four  Thieves .”]  ..Mr.  Rayner. 

Bertrand  and  Pierre,  {the  other  Two  Thieves. )Mr.  Yardley 

Mr.  Asbury. 


Captain  Bel  fond,  {an  Officer  in  the  service  of 

the  Cordon  Sanitaire .) . Mr.  Almar. 

Verny,  {a  Physician  of  Montpellier)  . Mr.  Lee. 

Gerard,  {Landlord  of  the  ‘  Labourer's  Rest'  Inn  Mr.  Monk. 

HeloiseDerville,  {Orphan  Niece  to  Dumouchard 

betrothed  to  Armand)  . Miss  Scott. 

Dame  Millefleurs,  {Housekeeper  to  Monval  at 
his  Country  house  near  Marseilles,  Foster- 
Mother  to  Heloise — profoundly  skilled  in  herbs 
and  simples.)  . Mrs.  Brookes. 

Fanchon,  {Daughter  of  Dame  Millefleurs,  God- 

Daughter  to  Monval,  and  Bride  of  Robinet )  Mrs.  Vale. 

Marinette,  {Landlady  of  the  1 Labourer's 
Rest"  Inn) . 


Madame  Simon. 


TUB 


PESTILENCE  OF  MARSEILLES. 


ACT  1. 

SCENE  I. — A  Picturesque  Landscape  forming  part  of  the 
estate  of  Monval ,  near  Marseilles;  interesting  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  back  ground,  with  vjinding  paths :  Monval1  s 
country  house.  (R. — Arbour,  fyc.  (L. — )  A  fan¬ 
ciful  railing  and  ornamental  gateway  run  across  the  stage 
enclosing  Monval' s  gardens  ;  the  ivhole  bearing  an  air  oj 
comfortable  opulence  and  elegant  rusticity  ;  as  the  cur¬ 
tain  rises,  male  and  female  villagers  discovered  in  holiday 
dresses,  decorated  with  ivedding  favors.  Robinet  and 
Fanchon  in  bridal  attire,  Enter  from  Monval’s  house, 
followed  by  Dame  Millefleurs,  ivho  is  ornamentedwith  an 
immense  bridal  bouquet.  Villagers  salute  them  as  they 
come  on  the  stage — they  are  returning  the  courtesy  when 
hurried  music  is  heard  ivithout.  Roll  of  muffled  drums 
and  several  musket  shots  rapidly  following  each  other — 
groupe  of  consternation,  enter  neighbouring  Peasants 
hastily. — 

TERZETTINO  and  CHORUS. 

Peasants  and  Villagers. 

Hark  !  hark !  those  deathly  sounds, 

Some  wretched  man  has  fled 
From  Marseilles’  fatal  wounds, 

The  dying  and  the  dead ! 

But.  all  in  vain  he  flies, 

What  hope  alas  is  given, 

By  man  the  victim  dies, 

That  might  escape  from  heaven. 

Ah!  when  will  fate  relent, 

And  Gallia  cease  to  mourn, 

When  by  heaven’s  mercy  sent, 

Will  joy  with  health  return. 

Ye  Saints  and  Martyrs  blest, 

Oh  hear  our  anguish’d  prayer, 

Stay,  stay,  this  fearful  pest, 

And  yield  us  from  despair. 

Hurried  music — the  musket  shots  are  repeated. 

Enter  Monval,  l. 

Mon .  Those  musket  shots — they  proceed  from  the 
Cordon  Sanitaire— ’tis  doubtlessly  some  unhappy  wretch 
who  has  fled  from  Marseilles  in  hopes  of  escaping  the  con- 
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tagion — they  may  not  have  reached  him,  and  we  may  be 
enabled  to  preserve  him— let  us  hasten  and  be  convinced 
—we  must  not  in  the  midst  of  our  joy,  my  children,  for¬ 
get  the  miseries  of  our  fellow  creatures,  but  rather  seek, 
by  the  sweet  offices  of  pity,  to  alleviate  a  rigor  that  is  at 

the  same  time  so  cruel  yet  so  necessary. 

\_Music — Exit  Monval,  hastily,  R. 

DameM.  Dear  me,  dear  me,  there  I  declare  if  our 
good  master  is’nt  running  into  the  very  midst  of  danger, 
and  I’ve  never  given  him  these  herbs  I  gathered  for  him. 
The  sweet  Cicely,  Wake  Robin,  and  Hurt  Sickle,  which 
every  one  knows  are  a  certain  preservative  from  contagion. 

Rob.  Our  good  master  will  run  after  the  plague  till 
one  of  these  days  he’ll  catch  it— eh  bless  me,  the  verj 
thoughts  of  it  makes  me  all  of  a  creep — I  begin  to  be  al¬ 
most  sorry  I  ever  came  so  near  it. 

Fan.  What,  sir !  when  it  was  to  marry  me ;  if  you 
repent  your  bargain,  matters  have  not  gone  so  far  but 
we  can  get  unmarried  again  and  no  harm  done. 

Dame  M.  Peace,  peace  my  children,  all  must  be 
peace  and  love  ;  take  this  bouquet,  while  you  wear  it,  its 
virtues  will  preserve  you  from  every  domestic  evil  see 
here  is  herb  of  Trinity,  and  Bishop’s-weed,  wall  rue,  and 
Rosemary,  Gilly-flowers,  and  Buck’s-horn. 

Rob .  I  bar  that  last,  mother-in-law  ;  no  buck’s  horns, 
or  any  other  horns  for  me  in  a  bridal  bouquet—  however, 
you’re  a  wonderful  botanist,  mother-in-law.  They  do 
seem  a  bunch  of  very  blessed  weeds  indeed — well  I’ll  take 
them  ;  one  can’t  be  too  careful — this  plague  is  no  respec¬ 
ter  of  persons — if  it  only  took  off  the  lawyers  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  now,  it  would’nt  be  so  bad,  but  when  it  comes  to 
touch  suchgood  fellowsas  me— by  the  bye, mother-in-law, 
since  you  say  pimpernel  boil’d  in  wine  makes  such  a 
famous  drink  for  the  plague — pray  let  me  have  plenty  of 
it — two  or  three  quarts— I  shall  be  able  to  get  through  it 
—and  a  large  dish  of  fried  onions. 

Dame  M.  Ah  !  onions  are  excellent  against  contagion. 

Rob.  Yeswithagoodrump  steak  in  themiddle  of  them. 

Fan.  I  protest  against  the  onions — eat  them  if  you 
will,  but  you  mus’nt  come  near  me  if  you  do,  I  should 
faint  at  the  very  smell  of  them. 

Rob.  Psha  you  must  eat  some  too,  that’s  the  way  mar¬ 
ried  folks  always  settle  those  matters,  what’s  good  for 
the  gander  is  good  for  the  goose  you  know. 

Fan.  Thank’ye  for  the  compliment. 
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Rob.  I  wish  our  good  Master,  Monsieur  Monval, 
would’nt  be  quite  so  venturesome,  for  good  folks  gener¬ 
ally  go  the  first. 

Fan.  Oh,  there’s  no  danger,  is’nt  there  the  Cordon 
Sanitaire  ? 

Rob.  Cordon  Sanitaire,  what  does  the  plague  care  for 
that,  it  is  only  another  horror  added  to  the  many  we  alrea¬ 
dy  have — to  think  of  their  firing  on  all  the  poor  wretches 
that  attempt  to  escape  from  that  place  of  death — putting 
them  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  as  it  were — oh,  I 
can’t  bear  to  think  of  it — it  quite  overcomes  me — you 
hav’nt  got  any  of  that  dill  water  in  your  pocket,  mother- 
in-law,  that  you  said  was  so  fine  a  cordial. 

Dame  M.  No,  but  here’s  a  little  penny-royal,  a  cer¬ 
tain  remedy  for  sudden  faintnesses,  and  lowness  of  spirits. 

Rob.  I’ll  take  a  little  of  it — your  health,  [drinks.] 
[spitting  it  out.]  psha!  its  the  devil’s  own  elixir — 
how  glad  I  am  we  don’t  happen  to  be  at  Marseilles,  ex¬ 
posed  to  this  greatest  and  most  terrible  of  human  calam¬ 
ities — figure  to  yourselves  the  dead  here,  the  dead  there, 
the  dying  on  this  side,  the  expiring  on  that,  fathers,  mo¬ 
thers,  young,  old,  all  following  one  another. 

Fan.  Yes,  but  the  cowards  going  first. 

Rob.  Cowards ! — who  could  be  brave  I  should  be  glad 
to  know,  against  an  enemy  who  comes  to  you  in  the 
dark — strikes  you  in  every  part  at  once — kills  you  with¬ 
out  giving  you  any  warning — knocks  the  breath  out  of 
your  body  and  never  cries  “  Time” — not  I— I  came  here 
at  the  request  of  our  good  master,  to  fulfill  my  long  en¬ 
gagement  of  marriage  with  you,  my  dear  Fanchon,  and 
try  to  learn  some  tidings  of  your  foster  sister,  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Heloise,  who,  unhappy  girl,  is  now  in  themidst  of  that 
town  of  death,  Marseilles,  and  having  accomplished  what 
I  came  for,  I  shall  take  3rou  and  your  mother  back  this 
very  night  to  the  farm  our  good  master  has  given  us — its 
twelve  leagues  off — we  shall  be  out  of  danger  there. 

Dame  M.  Ah,  heaven  bless  him — in  the  midst  of  the 
general  distress  he  did’nt  forget  his  word. 

Fan.  Poor  Heloise — the  affianc’d  bride  of  his  son. 
Monsieur  Armand. — If  she  has  not  already  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  infection,  what  must  be  her  situation  now — I  fear 
nothing  else  is  left  us  but  to  offer  up  our  prayers  to  hea¬ 
ven  for  her  repose. 

Rob.  No,  nothing  else,  therefore  we  have  nothing  to 
stop  us — we  can  be  off  at  once. 
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Dame  M.  Hold!  our  good  master  returns! 

Fan.  He  appears  agitated  ! 

Rob.  FI!  get  out  of  the  way  a  bit,  till  the  fresh  air 
has  fumigated  him  a  little,  in  case  he  should  have  met 
any  one  from  Marseilles,  and  got  infected  by  him — its  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good  ! 

[  Music. _ Robinet  slinks  of  on  one  side.  Dame  Millefleurs 

L  and  Fanchon  advance  towards  Monval  who  descends  the 

mountains  at  back  ivith  great  precipitation. 

Dame  M.  My  dear  master— this  agitation — this  me¬ 
lancholy— you  alarm  me— If  I  had  but  my  essence  ol 
hearts-ease  and  sweet  marjorum  now 

Mon.  Alas,  I  have  just  seen  a  miserable  wretch  expire 
before  my  eyes— -mortally  wounded  by  the  soldieis,  chai¬ 
ned  to  fire  on  all  who  break  the  line— my  blood  curdles 
when  I  think  of  the  horrid  situation  of  my  townsmen. 
One  vast  pestilential  pyramid,  composed  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  victims  covers  the  grand  parade. 

Dame  M.  Just  by  your  house  ? 

Fan.  Great  heavens,  what  a  fearful  crisis. 

Dame  M.  If  they  had  but  taken  a  decoction  of  ground 
ivy  and  snakeweed  in  vinegar,  when  it  first  broke  out,  all 
might  have  been  prevented. 

Mon.  The  will  of  heaven  be  done,  our  only  hope  is 
there— ill  fated  Marseilles— commerce  of  every  kind  is 
stopped — the  offices  of  religion  are  suspended — the  course 
of  justice  is  arrested — death  knocks  at  every  door,  and 
sunders  all  the  ties  that  bind  humanity— the  mother 
thrusts  her  infant  from  her  breast — the  son  refuses  suc¬ 
cour  to  his  father— every  one  becomes  an  object  of  in¬ 
difference  or  horror  to  the  other. 

Fan.  Poor  Heloise,  what  hope  of  escape  has  she  from 
such  a  scene. 

Mon.  In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  but  one  solace  pre¬ 
sents  itself.  Two  consoling  angels  in  the  shape  of  men — 
the  venerable  Henri  de  Belzunce,  and  the  noble  Cheva¬ 
lier  Louis  de  Moustier,  the  presiding  pastor  and  mayor 
of  Marseilles,  seem  sent  by  heaven  to  sooth  and  save — 
sacrificing  their  wealth — risking  their  lives — giving  their 
time,  their  toil— alone  on  foot — they  plunge  by  day  into 
the  most  obscure  retreats— night  finds  them  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  dying — every  where  they  carry  succour  and 
consolation — like  ministering  saints  they  traverse  the 
vast  field  of  mourning,  and  though  they  fail  in  rescuing 
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mortal  life,  they  yield  a  nobler  gift,  and  save  by  prayer 
and  faith  immortal  souls. 

Music. — During  the  last  two  or  three  lines,  Dame  Mille- 
fleurs  and  Fanchon,  raise  their  hands  and  kneel  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  o  f  prayer ,  Monval  raises  them  up,  pro  foundly  touched 
by  the  scene.  Enter  Robinet.  (l. — )  bearing  a  letter 
stuck  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick. 

Rob.  Mother,  as  you  have  so  many  herbs  of  grace 
about  you,  give  this  letter  to  our  good  master  ;  it  has 
been  purified  at  the  Cordon — I’d  give  it  him  myself, 
only  as  I’m  but  just  married,  and  an  accident  might  hap¬ 
pen — why  for  Fanchon’s  sake — I — 

Dame  M.  Give  it  to  me. 

Mon.  What  is  that  ? 

Dame  M.  A  letter  addressed  to  you,  Sir. 

Mon.  Ah,  a  letter — from  where? 

Dame  M.  ( hesitatingly .)  From  Marseilles. 

Rob.  Yes,  I  got  it  from  neighbour  Bonaventure,  who 
received  it  from  the  commandant  of  the  Cordon,  where 
he  had  been  to  sell  some  of  his  garden  stuff— I’d  rather 
him  than  I. 

Dame  M.  I  hope  he  took  them  plenty  of  our  lady’s 
thistle,  and  garden  valerian. 

Mon.  ( looking  at  the  signature.)  This  letter  is  from 
Raymond — the  superintendent  of  the  customs  and  my 
friend — I  forbode  some  evil— leave  me  awhile. 

Rob.  Oh  yes,  Sir, — I’ll  leave  you  directly— I’ve  no 
wish  to  stay  I  promise  you— If  he  should  have  caught  it 
— oh  dear,  (aside.)  [Exit  into  house,  c.  F. 

Dame  M.  Go,  my  daughter. 

Fan.  Directly,  mother — our  poor  master— 

[Exit  Fanchon  into  house,  c.  f. 
Mon.  What  fearful  presentiment  is  this— my  very 
blood  runs  cold  ! 

Music. — Monval  attempts  to  open  the  letter,  but  his  heart 
mis-gives  him,  and  he  throws  himself  on  a  bank  towards 
the  right.  Dame  Millefleurs,  who  has  been  following  her 
daughter  into  the  house,  but  more  slowly,  turns  as  she 
gets  on  the  steps,  at  the  door — sees  the  situation  of  her  mas¬ 
ter,  and  with  an  agitated  step  hastens  to  him. 

DameM.  You  seem  unwell,  Sir, — some  sudden  attack 

_ a  faintness — I  have  a  thousand  remedies — let  me  advise 

some  syrup  of  balm,  or  oil  of  lavender— or  perhaps  you 
would  like  some  quince  vinegar? 

B 
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Mon.  I  thank  you  kindly — but  I  am  better  now  some 
secret  feeling  1  cannot  account  for,  freezes  my  very  soul, 

I  dare  not  open  this  letter— I  feel  a  weight  upon  my  heart 
that — 

Dame  M.  Perhaps  my  presence  may  disturb  you — you 
wish  me  to  leave  you. 

Mon.  Nay,  stay— Armand— my  son— I  but  unman 
myself_’tis  over  now— in  times  of  calamity  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  our  first  duty  is  resignation.  [ opens  the  letter  ]  I  was 
not’deceived— listen.  “  My  dear  friend,  a  vessel  bound 
from  Saint  Domingo,  was  last  night  wrecked  in  these 
straits,  your  son  was  among  the  number  of  the  passen¬ 
gers.”  Great  heavens! 

Dame  M.  Mr.  Armand  ? 

Mon.  [ continuing .]  “  Escaping  in  the  long  boat  with  a 
portion  of  the  crew — he  is  no  doubt  at  the  moment  I  am 
writing  to  you,  entering  Marseilles.”  Marseilles!  my 
son,  my  son  ! — I  can  read  no  more.  Do  you,  Dame,  fin¬ 
ish  it  and  let  me  know  the  worst.  [Reseats  himself. 

Dame  M.  [reading. ]  “  I  lament,  that  it  is  my  painful 
duty  to  inform  you  also,  that  your  partner,  Dumouchard, 
has  at  length  thrown  off  the  mask— at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  villains,  he  has  the  hardihood  to  penetrate  into  the 
helpless  dwellings  of  the  dead  and  dying,  despoiling  them 
of  their  wealth,  and  by  some  infernal  prodigy,  setting 
contagion  at  defiance.”  The  virgin  preserve  me  and  the 
whole  of  your  fortune — my  good  master  in  his  hands — 
ah,  how  often  have  I  lamented  the  blind  confidence  you 
so  fatally  reposed  in  him. 

Mon.  What  matters  my  loss  of  fortune,  Dame  ?  all  1 
treasured,  all  I  clung  to  on  this  earth,  was  Armand!  could 
I  but  behold  him  once  more — could  I  but  once  more  fold 
him  in  my  arms,  what  would  I  not  give. 

[Remains  plunged  in  the  deepest  grief . 

Dame  M.  Unhappy  father  ! 

Music. — Enter  Fanchon  from  house,  and  advances  cau¬ 
tiously  towards  Dame  Millefleurs. 

Fan.  [whispering  to  her  mother. A  letter  from  Marseil¬ 
les,  is  it  not  ? 

Dame  M.  It  is,  my  child. 

Fan.  Does  it  say  any  thing  of  our  dear  Heloise? 

Dame  M.  I  have  not  read  the  whole — my  poor  eyes, 
they  begin  to  fail  me  sadly — I  must  get  a  little  water  of 
cuckoo  pint,  and  some  ointment  of  crowsfeet — There’s 
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something  more  I  see  and  dear  Heloise’s  name  in  the 
middle — my  poor  old  eyes,  how  they  do  water — what  is 
it  ?  what  is  it  ? — but  don’t  let  our  good  master  hear  you. 

Fan.  [ aside  to  Dame  Millejleurs .]  What  do  I 
see?  lost  her  reason!  ah,  our  dear  Heloise  deranged  by 
these  fearful  horrors — this  is  indeed  calamity — e’en  worse 
than  death. 

Dame  M.  Alas,  alas,  we  must  conceal  this  knowledge 
from  our  master,  such  an  accumulation  of  disasters  would 
be  more  even  than  his  strong  mind  could  bear — let  us 
leave  him  to  himself — he  may  recover. 

[Hides  the  letter  in  her  bosom,  both  exit  into  house. 

Mon.  [ recovering  from  the  state  of  agony  in  which  he 
had  been  plunged,  rising  and  speaking  with  forced]  Yes, 
Marseilles  is  ray  destination— when  all  that  attaches  me 
to  this  world,  is  on  the  point  of  rendering  up  existence, 
can  1  remain  away  ?— no!  1  will  share  their  fate — but  how 
to  obtain  admission — how  to  break  through  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  Cordon  Sanitaire — the  cruel  regulations 
they  have  adopted  will  but  too  surely  oppose  my  passage 
— holy  Virgin,  how  have  I  merited  a  lot  so  sad  ? 

[ Shouts  and  smacking  of  whips  without. 

Rob.  [appearing  on  the  threshold  of  the  house."]  Eh  bless 
me,  what’s  that  ? 

Dame  M.  [a£  the  window.]  Run,  boy,  and  let  us  know. 

Rob.  I  will,  Mother-in-law. 

[Exit  Robinet  at  back.  R.  U.  E •Shouts  continued . 

Mon.  That  joyful  outcry — there  should  be  good  news. 

[Attracted  by  the  shouts,  Dame  Millejleurs  and  Fanchon  enter  from 
house,  R. —  and  go  up  stage  looking  out.— Enter  Robinet  out  of 
breath.  x,# 

Rob.  Oh,  Master,  Master — good  news — good  news  ! 
I’m  not  afraid  of  coming  near  him  now,  that  the  doctors 
are  so  near  at  hand,  [aside.]  Monseigneur,  the  Governor  of 
Provence,  has  just  sent  a  large  escort,  laden  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  poor  creatures,  that  are  perishing  with 
famine  and  plague  at  Marseilles ;  and  his  Highness,  the 
Regent,  has  ordered  the  doctors  of  Montpellier  to  ac¬ 
company  them — they’ll  soon  give  the  pestilence  a  pre¬ 
cious  tickling,  I’ll  warrant  them — ’twill  not  be  able  to 
show  its  face  a  month  longer,  when  once  they  set  their 
pills  and  bolusses  to  work.  The  convoy  must  pass  our 
door  in  their  way — didn’t  you  hear  our  neighbours 
bawling  for  joy  ? — Gad,  they’d  startle  a  mile-stone. — Eh  1 
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here  they  are,  come  to  receive  our  little  mite — well,  they 
shall  have  mine. 

[Music. — Loud  shouts  repeated. — Enter  the  Convoy — male  and  fe¬ 
male  villagers — carls  with  provisions — waggons — inhabitants  cover 
the  winding  paths  of  the  mountains  above  and  below — waggoners 
stop  their  vehicles  before  Monval's  gates. — Didier  and  Verny,  en¬ 
ter  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  r, 

Omnes.  Long  live  the  faculty  of  Montpellier. 

Rob.  Aye,  long  live  the  faculty  of  Montpellier,  or 
else  we  should’nt  live  long — they’ll  make  short  work  of 
it  now,  because  they’ll  not  have  any  fees — but  cure  gratis 
— they’re  the  doctors  for  my  money — hurrah  ! 

Did.  We  thank  you  friends  for  these  honourable 
marks  of  your  approbation  ;  but  we  only  perform  one  of 
the  duties  belonging  to  our  profession — a  little  courage — 
some  devotion,  that’s  all — resume  then  your  generous 
intentions,  and  each  of  you,  according  to  his  means,  add 
to  the  stock  of  provisions  we  bear  with  us  to  Marseilles  ! 
Omnes.  Aye,  the  provisions — the  provisions  ! 

[Music. — Exit  peasants  tumultuously,  R.  u.  E. 

Dame  M.  On  my  conscience,  but  I  think  if  I  were  to 
go  to  Marseilles  with  a  few  of  my  herbs  and  simples,  I 
could  do  as  much  good  as  any  doctor  of  them  all. 

Mon.  An  opportunity  presents  itself— let  me  watch  it 
— Dame,  Robinet,  Fanchon,  we  must  not  be  behind 
hand  in  the  good  work  of  charity. 

Dame  M.  Heaven  forbid,  master — come  children. 

[Exeunt  Dame  Millefleurs,  Robinet,  and  Fanchon,  into  house. _ 

Didier  and  Verny  come  down  to  the  front  of  stage — waggoners 
advance  towards  them. 

ls£  Wag.  [to  Didier,  <S,c.]  Messieurs,  our  contract  is 
fulfilled,  and  we  must  now  take  our  leaves. 

Did.  What,  do  you  quit  us,  friends? 
l.yi  Wag.  We  cannot  do  otherwise — you  are  too  just  to 
wish  fathers  of  families  to  expose  those  lives  so  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  their  wives  and  children  ? 

Did.  Well,  but  you’ll  at  least  stop  till  we’ve  paid  you, 
and  given  you  a  certificate  of  the  due  performance  of 
your  contract. 

ls£  Wag.  Oh,  certainly— certainly. 

Mon.  Fortunate  chance— the  means  present  themselves 
by  which  I  can  effectually  procure  an  entrance  into  Mar¬ 
seilles— let  me  profit  by  the  opportunity.  [aside. 

Did.  [giving  certificate  to  the  Waggoner.]  There', 
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friends,  there  is  your  certificate,  and  here,  here  is  your 
money  and  something  for  yourself. 

1  st  Wag.  Many  thanks,  Sir. 

[  Waggoners  bow,  and  are  about  going. 

Mon.  Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  go  before  you  have 
entered  my  house  and  partaken  of  my  cheer. 

1st  Wag.  We’ll  not  refuse  you,  Master. 

Mon.  This  way  then — Dame  Millefleurs — Fanchon — 
[ they  appear  at  the  window .]  Let  these  good  men  have 
some  refreshment. 

Dame  M.  Aye,  a  wild  sallad,  and  some  of  my  conserve 
of  hips — walk  this  wav,  my  good  men  ! 

[Music. —  Waggoners  enter  house,  R. 

Mon.  [to  Didier  and  Verny .]  Permit  me,  gentlemen, 
to  add  the  tribute  of  my  admiration  and  gratitude,  to 
that  which  all  France  pays  to  your  generous  devotion  ! 

Ver.  We  are  but  two  out  of  many,  that  offered  readily 
as  ourselves,  and  think  ourselves  but  too  fortunate,  that 
the  choice  should  have  fallen  on  us. 

Mon.  It  appears  that  you  alone  will  have  the  charge  of 
conducting  this  numerous  convoy  to  Marseilles. 

Did.  The  willingness  of  our  hearts  will  surmount  al. 
obstacles. 

Mon.  If  you  would  consent,  I  know  one  who  would 
account  himself  but  too  happy  to  undertake  with  you 
this  dangerous  journey,  and  who  would  cheerfully  and 
effectually  accept  the  care  of  the  carriages  and  horses. 

Did.  Ah!  and  who  may  he  be  ? 

Mon.  A  Despairing  heart-broken  father,  whose  only 
son,  like  you,  the  pride  and  hope  of  his  family,  has  just 
been  wrecked  by  a  fatal  tempest  on  the  shores  of  that  de¬ 
voted  city. 

Ver.  And  where  is  this  unfortunate  father  ? 

Mon.  He  stands  before  you. 

Did.  You! 

Mon.  But  too  surely — the  bride  that  I  had  destined 
for  this  ill-fated  boy,  has  become  the  victim  of  the  worst 
of  mortal  ills.  My  fortune,  honourably  acquired  by 
thirty^  vears  toil,  has  become  the  spoil  of  an  unfaithful 
partner;  affection,  interest,  all  demand  my  instant  pre¬ 
sence  in  Marseilles.  By  all  that  is  most  sacred,  then  let 
me  implore  you  to  consent — let  me  accompany  you — I 
care  not  how,  so  that  I  can  but  enter  with  you  in  this 
sad  starred  city. 

Ver.  What  think  you  Didier,  is  it  possible? 
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Did.  By  stratagem  it  may  be. 

Mon.  Your  convoy  has  no  driver,  under  the  habit  of  a 
carter,  I  can  easily  pass  the  Cordon  Sanitaire — you  may 
answer  for  me,  and  represent  my  services  as  necessary. 

Ver.  But  should  they  discover  the  truth  ? 

Did.  [; taking  Verny  aside.]  Verny,  my  friend,  he  seeks 
the  children  that  he  loves— his  fortune  is  in  jeopardy — 
the  voice  of  a  father — the  tears  of  age  are  irresistible: — 
Come,  come,  it  is  a  good  action,  and  we  must  not  hesi¬ 
tate  in  performing  it — 1  will  brave  all. 

Ver.  And  I. 

Did.  You  consent  then  ? 

Ver.  I  do — you  know  my  heart. 

Mon.  Generous,  worthy  youths ;  how  can  I  e’er  re¬ 
pay  you?  But  I  have  still  another  favour  to  request, — 
let  my  departure  be  a  secret — I  dread  the  resistance,  the 
tears  of  those  around  me  here. 

Did.  Be  assured — you  may  rely  on  our  discretion. 

Mon.  Armand,  my  son,  my  son — I  yet  again  shal 
see  you  then.  Excess  of  happiness,  though  ’twere  to 
die  next  moment. 

[Music. —  Waggoners,  Sfc.  enter  from  house,  with  Dame  Millefleurs. 

Wag.  A  Thousand  thanks,  worthy  lady. — Your  ser¬ 
vant,  gentlemen. 

Mon.  A  word  with  you,  my  good  fellow — 1  will  de¬ 
tain  you  but  a  moment. 

[Speaks  aside  with  Waggoner,  and  exits  with  him,  l . 

Ver.  This  merchant  appears  a  worthy  fellow. 

Did.  He  is,  1  feel  warmly  interested  in  his  favour. 
Unhappy  father — his  tender  solicitude  recalls  to  me  that 
of  my  own  family.  We  are  close  now  on  the  Cordon 
Sanitaire  !  once  at  Marseilles — every  moment — every 
thought  must  be  appropriated  to  the  service  of  those  we 
haste  to  succour, — let  us  seize  the  only  opportunity  we 
shall  have  left  us,  of  writing  to  Montpellier. 

Ver.  Aye,  as  we  promised. 

Did.  True,  our  promise  must  be  sacred  ! 

[  They  take  out  their  writing  materials  and  sit,  Didier  on  the  left  l. 
and  Verny  at  the  table  on  the  right,  r. 

My  poor  mother,  how  many  times  did  she  fold  me  in  her 
arms,  ere  she  would  let  me  tear  myself  away. 

Ver.  [writing. ]  My  dear  uncle. 
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Scene  1.] 

Enter  Dame  Millefleurs  ( R.  — )  with  refreshment— she  catches  the  woi  ds, 
mother  and  uncle ,  and  remains  at  the  hack ,  evidencing  how  much  she 
is  moved  by  the  domestic  affection  of  the  young  doctors. 

Did.  And  thou,  my  Louisa,  to  whom  I  should  ere 
this,  have  been  united,  had  not  honour  and  humanity 
summoned  me  away.  [ writing . 

Dame  M.  Poor  girl.  [aside. 

Did.  Assure  yourself  of  my  return,  when  I  shall 
be  more  worthy  of  your  love — the  gratitude  of  my  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  blessings  of  the  people  will  accompany 
me  can  our  nuptials  be  consummated  under  happier 
auspices  ? 

Dame  M.  Amiable  young  man.  [aside. 

Did.  [folding  up  the  letter .]  There,  we  have  written 
home,  and  have  only  now  to  send  our  letters, 

Dame  M.  1  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen;  I  have  un¬ 
intentionally  overheard  some  words  that  do  you  honor. 
[Places  provisions  on  table ,  Verny  sets  to  eating  in  goon 
earnest. 

Ver.  [ivith  his  mouth  full.]  You  are  very  polite,  Dame. 
Dame  M.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  offer  my  services, 
I  will  see  that  your  letters  are  safety  delivered. 

Ver.  Thank  you  heartily,  my  good  dame.  [still  eating. 
Dame  M.  As  you  are  going  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
plague,  if  I  could  but  prevail  upon  you  to  accept  of  this 
bunch  of  wood  sorrel,  and  this  small  pot  of  bay  leaves 
and  honey — you  cannot  think  what  service  it  would  be 
to  you, — nothing  could  hurt  you  then,— it’s  an  old  wo¬ 
man’s  remedy  I  know,  but  old  women’s  remedies  are 
sometimes  good  for  something. 

Ver.  To  be  sure  they  are — I’ll  accept  them  with 
thanks — I  love  old  women — I’ve  a  mother. 

Did.  We  must  think  of  going. 

Ver.  With  all  my  heart.  Where  is  our  new  waggoner  ? 
Did.  Hush,  he’s  here! 

Music. — Enter  Monval  from  the  back ,  dressed  as  a  waggoner  ;  his  face 
concealed  by  a  large  straw  hat ,  and  Robinet  and  Fanchon  from  house  ; 
Robinet  bearing  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  Sfc.  fyc.  peasantry 
from  different  sides  with  provisions,  which  they  stow  in  the  carts. 

Dame  M.  [to  Monval,  ivhom  she  does  not  recognize.]  I 
believe  that  all  the  drivers  but  you  have  gone. 

Did.  Yes,  all  but  him,  and  he  goes  with  us  to  Mar¬ 
seilles,  to  convoy  the  supplies. 

Dame  M.  We  have  sent  all  we  have. 

Rob.  Yes, all  wehave — you  see  I’m  loaded  like  a  jackass. 
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Dame  M.  Put  them  in  the  carts,  we  must  not  detain 
these  gentlemen  any  longer,  their  moments  are  precious 
— the  suffering  must  not  be  neglected  for  an  instant 

Mon.  [ aside .]  Excellent  creature— what  grief  will 
not  mv  absence  cause  her. 

Fan.  [ coming  down  to  the  right  of  Monval,  and  care¬ 
ful  that  no  one  shall  hear  her .]  Since  you  are  not  afraid l  to 
Vo  to  Marseilles  and  brave  its  horrors,  you  must  be  a  good 
man  and  I  may  safely  entrust  my  commission  to  you.— 
If  you  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  out  Mademoiselle 
Heloise  Derville,  the  orphan  niece  of  the  partner  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  Monval,  do  me  the  favour  to  deliver  her  this  letter 
this  cross  of  gold  too— ’twas  given  me  by  a  pilgrim,  an 
may  preserve  her  from  this  frightful  malady;  and  here, 
here  is  a  trifle  for  yourself ;  do  not  forget.  o  , 

Mon.  [kissing  Fanchon’ s  hands  aside.]  Kind  hearted 

o-iri  fpar  not  1  will  forget  myself  first. 

girl,  tear  not,  ^  ^  md  takes  the  head  of  the  convoy 

Ver.  Now  then,  come,  let  us  start. 

Dame  M.  Stay,  where  is  our  good  master 

Did.  We  cannot  wait. — In  the  name  of  the  inha 
tants  of  Marseilles,  we  thank  you,  adieu  my  friends— 
may  health  and  peace  attend  you.  Onwards. 

Omnes.  [i severally .]  Adieu-good-bye,  friends,  &c. 

v Music. -The  convoy  exits,  (  R.  )  accompanied  by  villagers,  and 
crosses  the  mountains  ;  I)  idler  and  Verny  following  the  last,  mak 
ing  their  adieux  to  Dame  Milleflcurs  and  Fanchon,  who  water, 
them  off. 

Rob.  But  where  the  deuce  is  our  good  master  all  this 
time  ?  Lord  bless  me,  1  hope  he  is’nt  suddenly  struck 
with  the  plague  and  gone  off, — I’m  almost  afiaid  to  gc 
and  look  after  him— I  wish  I  had  some  of  my  mother- in- 

law’s  wine  and  pimpernel. 

[  Exits  on  one  side,  Dame  Millefleurs  and  Fanchon  come  down  stage 

Fan.  Pray  heaven,  my  parcel  may  go  safe— heigho 
these  fearful  times  but  ill  accord  with  nuptial  feasts. 

Dame  M.  Be  pacified  daughter,  all  will  be  well  yet,  I 
will  p  ive  you  a  little  of  the  root  of  the  herb  perri winkle, 
eaten  by  man  and  wife,  it  is  sure  to  cause  a  gi  eat  deal 
of  love  between  them— you  must  give  your  husband 

Rob.  [without.]  Fanchon  !  Monsieur  Monval  .  Dame 

Millefleurs.  . 

Fan.  Eh!  Robinet’s  voice  !  What  can  he  be  bawling 

about, 
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Robinet  enters,  r. 

Rob.  He’s  arrived — he’s  come — you’ll  never  guess 
who.  Monsieur  Armand,  our  young  master — -he’s  come 
— he’s  here. 

Fan.  and  Dame  M.  Monsieur  Armand  !  Can  it  be 
possible  ? 

Rob.  You’ll  soon  see — every  one’s  stopping  and  em¬ 
bracing  him, — you  know  how  they  love  him! 

Dame  M.  How  delighted  this  will  make  our  poor  mas¬ 
ter — 1  must  go  and  tell  him  instantly.  Monsieur  Monval 
— master — he’s  come, — where  are  you,  Sir  ? 

[Exit  into  house ,  calling. 

Fan.  But  tell  me,  how  did  he  manage  to  get  here  ? 

Rob.  Why,  wife,  1  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  suppose  I 
mus’nt  call  you  wife  till  to-morrow,  as  we  were  only 
married  this  morning,  I  would’nt  wish  to  take  liberties 
you  know,  my  dear  Fanchon. 

Fan.  Oh,  you  need’nt  be  so  mighty  particular. 

Rob.  Well  then,  my  dear  bride,  the  way  in  which  he 
managed  to  escape  was  this,  he  had  the  happiness  after 
lie  was  wrecked  to  be  upset  in  the  jolly  boat,  and  then 
was  lucky  enough  to  be  kept  tossing  about  in  the  water 
for  some  hours,  when,  at  last,  he  was  so  fortunate,  that 
he  got  thrown  on  a  rock  about  six  miles  from  Marseilles, 
and  here  he  is. 

[Music. — Armand  enters  ( r.—  ).  ex ultingly,  followed  by  peasants  ; 

he  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  Dame  Millefleurs,  who,  at  that 

moment  appears  from  house. 

Arm.  My  dear  old  dame;  Fanchon  too,  and  Robinet 
— welcome,  welcome,  but  where  is  my  father  ? 

Dame  M.  Your  father.  What  shall  I  say — yet  how  can 
I  conceal  it — 1  have  called  for  him  in  vain;  in  vain  too 
have  I  searched  ;  I  have  sought  him  in  the  house  and  in 

the  garden,  and  I  begin  to  fear  that — that - he  received 

a  letter  from  Marseilles  this  morning,  announcing  you 
were  there,  and - 

Arm.  Gracious  heavens,  he  has  set  out  in  search  of 
me — it  is,  it  must  be  so — speak  friends,  you  know  it. 

[a  peasant  ivhispersto  Robinet. 

Rob.  Pshaw,  *  the  waggoner  of  the  escort,  changed 
cloathes,’ — pshaw,  itis’nt  possible, — but  1  begin  to  think 
it  is  though,  nevertheless,  our  poor  dear  master — 

Dame  M.  Fatal  confirmation  of  my  fears. 

Arm.  He  will  perish. — but  it  shall  not  be  alone— no, 
no,  give  way  there  friends.  Let  me  fiv  instantly. 
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Otnnes.  Hold,  hold,  it  must  not  be,  master!  Armand 
rush  not  to  certain  death. 

Arm.  What  can  restrain  a  son  who  flies  to  save  or 
perish  with  his  father?  Give  way,  1  say,  1  will  not  be 
with  held. 

\Armand  breaks  through  villagers ,  and  exits  hastily  over  mountains. 

FINALE.  ( Omnes .) 

Oh,  sight  of  fear — he  flies — he  flies. 

Rash  youth  forbear — alas,  he  dies — 

He  seeks  his  grave,  but  while  in  view, 

In  hopes  to  save — pursue !  pursue  ! 

[. Exeunt  omnes  hastily  in  groups,  to  fall  of  Curtain. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  l.—  The  theatre  represents  the  interior ,  or  grand  parade  of  the 
town  of  Marseilles— a  large  cathedral  on  the  right  with  flight  of  steps, 
covered  with  inhabitants  plague-struck — on  the  left  the  house  of  Man¬ 
ual — a  bench  near  the  door — all  the  windows  are  closed — behind  this, 
at  the  back,  a  large  magazine  or  warehouse  which  has  been  converted  in¬ 
to  a  hospital — a  black  flag  marks  the  various  houses  the  plague  has  vi¬ 
sited— in  the  distance  the  sea,  with  the  Fort  of  Saint  John,  and  a  cor¬ 
don  of  boats,  with  their  cannons  pointed  towards  the  town — It  is  night 
— during  the  whole  of  this  act,  the  scene  only  being  lighted  with  the  dim 
cressets  which  hang  at  the  different  corners  of  the  streets,  and  the  un¬ 
certain  glimmering  of  the  moon,  which  has  a  dull  blood  tint. — At  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  the  death.carts  conducted  by  the  city  officers 
bearing  torches,  cross  the  stage — they  are  filled  with  the  dead — litters  on 
which  are  inhabitants  in  various  stages  of  the  disorder,  are  also  borne 
past  in  different  directions. —  The  heavy  melancholy  gloom,  which  is 
cast  over  the  whole,  announces  the  agony  of  the  population. — An  old 
man,  who  seems  a  very  walking  spectre,  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  winding 
sheet,  and  bearing  a  small  casket  under  his  arm,  totters  slowly  across 
the  stage,  and  at  length  sinks  on  the  steps  of  the  cathedral. — A  mother, 
bearing  her  infant  in  her  arms,  struck  by  the  contagion ,  seeks  to  cross 
the  square,  but  sinks  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  boundary  stones. — A  young 
female,  who  is  sitting  on  the  bench  at  Monval's  house ,  tries  in  vain  to 
summon  strength  sufficient  to  regain  her  habitation — she  makes  an  effort 
— rises — staggers  a  few  paces,  and  falls. — An  unfortunate  wife,  who 
has  been  vainly  seeking  to  soothe  and  succour  her  husband,  ivho  is  lying 
on  the  ground  and  near  expiring,  stops  an  inhabitant,  who  passes, 
and  implores  his  assistance — he  flies  in  terror,  and  the  wife  sinks  in 
despair  on  the  body  of  her  husband— faithful  even  in  death — ( death 
knell  tolls  solemnly  at  intervals)  tableau  of  desolation. 

Enter  Bertrand,  RENARD,  and  Pierre,  three  of  the  four  thieves  : 

They  are  furnished  with  dark  lanthorns,  and  bear  a  species  of  ivallct, 
filled  with  the  produce  of  their  villainy . 

Ber.  Our  captain  don’t  make  his  appearance — I  hate 
delay  when  there’s  any  business  in  hand. 
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Scene  l.j 

Ren.  We  must  rest  on  our  laurels  for  a  short  time — 
enjoy  ourselves  a-bit — I’ve  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  some 
tobacco  that  I  took  from  an  old  priest’s  relic  bag  just  now 
— a  little  recreation  will  do  us  good — all  work  and  no 
play,  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  ! 

Pierre.  This  is  no  place  for  joking,  friend  Renard, 
1  like  every  thing  in  season— -don’t  let  us  rob  and  jest  too 
— a  little  sentiment  is  acceptable  at  all  times. 

Ren.  Canting  scoundrel,  if  ever  you  are  hanged,  it 
should  be  in  a  string  of  beads — or  perhaps  you’d  prefer 
being  drown’d  in  holy  water — why  you  never  take  a 
purse  without  pretending  to  cry  at  the  necessity  that 
forces  you  to  do  it — whip  me  such  whining  rogues. 

Rer.  Peace,  dogs,  peace,  or  you’ll  disturb  some  of 
our  customers  here — and  we  must  proceed  to  business — 
where  can  our  captain  be — he  sleeps  while  we  work. 

Ren.  Psha,  psha,  the  old  dragon  is  only  watching 
over  our  concealed  gold. 

Pierre.  I  wish  we  had  got  enough  and  could  leave  off, 
for  I’m  tired  of  this  wicked  mode  of  life — directly  we  have 
fifty  thousand  each,  I  think  we  might  retire — I  could  sa¬ 
tisfy  my  conscience  then. 

Ber.  I  dare  say  you  could — our  depot’s  large  enough 
— who’d  think  now,  that  the  houseofold  Monval,  known 
to  be  one  of  the  most  honorable  merchants  of  Marseilles, 
should  become  a  receptacle  for  stolen  goods — should  con¬ 
ceal  all  the  treasure  we  nightly  take  from  the  poor  devils 
to  whom  our  coadjutor,  the  plague,  no  longer  renders  it 
of  any  value ! 

Pierre.  Money’s  a  great  care,  and  in  losing  it  I  know 
not  if  people  do  not  get  rid  of  a  very  heavy  charge — 
heigho ! 

Ren.  Heard  ever  any  one  the  like — this  fellow  now 
would  preach  over  his  very  liquor — but  here,  you  mister, 
who  are  so  fond  of  attending  to  business — you  are  not 
thinking  of  the  main  business,  taking  care  of  number  one 
— you  forget  its  high  time  we  should  continue  our  pick¬ 
ling  operations  again — make  a  souse  and  a  sallad  of  our¬ 
selves,  with  this  wonderful  vinegar  our  captain  has  invent¬ 
ed  for  us,  which  sets  plagueand  every  thing  elseat  defiance 
— come  season  yourselves,  gentlemen!  the  vinegar,  the 
rinegar — if  the  cordon  there  should  find  us  out,  they’ll 
give  us  the  pepper!  [ takes  a  vial  from  his  pocket — rubs 
3ome  vinegar  from  it  in  the  palms  of  his  hands ,  and  begins 
rubbing  his  temples.  <Src. 
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Ber.  [ doing  the  same .]  The  labourer’s  worthy  of  his 
hire — here’s  a  rich  harvest  here,  and  I  don’t  see  why  we 
should’nt  reap  it. 

Pierre.  [ doing  the  same.~\  I  must  take  all  proper  pre¬ 
cautions,  that  I  may  live  to  make  amends  by  and  bye. 

Ren.  How  it  takes  one  by  the  nose— its  almost  power¬ 
ful  enough  torevive  thevery  dead  themselves — Ishould’nt 
wonder,  by  and  bye,  if  mankind  out  of  gratitude,  wer  nt 
to  call  this  the  vinegar  of  the  four  thieves  ! 

Ber.  How  can  they  do  that,  when  we’re  only  three  ? 

Ren.  Is’nt  there  our  captain,  Dumouchard?  if  he 
don’t  make  four  the  devil’s  in  it. 

Ber.  True,  let  us  render  to  every  one  what’s  just. 
Now  then  that  this  is  finished,  let’s  have  no  more  preach¬ 
ing,  but  to  business— its  no  use  waiting  for  the  captain, 
and  there’s  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  us,  [ pointing  to  the 
inhabitants  on  the  steps .]  come,  to  our  profession  !  [un¬ 
closes  his  lanthorn,  and  begins  to  search  about. ]  Who  have 
we  here  ? — a  poor  fellow,  and  his  money-box — a  pains¬ 
taking  careful  man  I  warrant  me — did’nt  know  who  to 
confide  his  wealth  too — that  must  have  been  a  sad  trouble 
to  him  in  his  last  moments — well.  I’ll  take  care  of  it  for 
him.  [ta&es  casket  from  miser. 

Pierre.  Dear  young  creature — here’s  all  her  little 
earnings,  stored  up  doubtless  to  purchase  her  ahusband — 
such  youth,  such  beauty — oh,  it  quite  touches  me. 

[ taking  money  from  young  girl. 

Enter  Dumouchard  from  Monval' s  house. 

Dum.  Bertrand,  Pierre,  Renard — hey  boys! 

Omnes.  Here,  captain ! 

Dum.  At  work  ? — ’tis  well — our  labours  draw  near  to 
a  conclusion — this  night  must  end  them — away,  I  see 
lights  moving  in  the  neighbouring  streets — they  come 
this  way — off,  off,  we  must  not  be  discovered — remem¬ 
ber  before  day  break  ! 

Ber.  We  will  be  punctual,  captain — this  way  comrades 
[Exeunt  Bertrand,  Pierre,  and  Renard,  cautiously ,  R.  u.  E. 

Dum.  Now  for  security  and  boundless  riches,  and 
leave  the  fool,  Monval,  to  revel  on  his  honesty. 

[Exit  into  house. 

Enter  Officers  of  the  City  bearing  flambeaus,  baskets  of 

refreshment,  medicines,  8$c.  Henri  de  Belzunce  and  the 

Cheva.  Moustier  also  enter  and  meet  from  opposite  sides. 

Mous.  Venerable  Sir  ;  why  still  risk  thus  a  life  so  pre- 
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everv  wwT** i  ?h&t  i  fri^htful  spectacle  is  this— 
nn  y  ™  here  desolation,  famine,  death,  despair  takes 

must  fklf  mid’sf *  h°pe  ,bas  fled>  Marseilles  herself 

must  fall  mid  st  such  accumulation  of  calamity. 

Chevalier  de  Moustier,  is  it  from  you  who  have 
fideSn”eedT  h°  maoy  n°ble  examPles  of  fortitude  and  con- 

rdianceTn  acc?nts  °f  desPondency  ?-place more 

ven  it  is  trnp  ^^  ofommscmncel-the  wrath  of  hea¬ 
ven  it  is  true,  falls  heavily  upon  us,  but  heaven  is  iusti 
we  iave  a  fearful  duty  to  fulfil— remember,  Sir,  all  eyes 
are  on  us— m  our  countenances  it  is  they  seek  to  read  the 
cue  to  hope  or  fear-let  us  still  seek  to'save  and  Succour 
e  last  sad  remnants  of  this  expiring  population  and 
by  example  s  force,  struggle  to  the  last,  with  the  fell  des- 
troyei  that  threatens  to  annihilate  us  all 
Mous  Estimable,  admirable  man— our  justly  vener¬ 
ated  father,  which  am  I  to  admire  most,  your  precepts  or 
your  example— your  words  have  re-inspired  me— ]Pshall 
esteem  myse!'  but  too  happy,  to  share  our  common  !oUn 

dying  by  your  side. 

litHp*Hi«71S  Tbly  said~*let  us  t0  our  duties— I  saw  a 
little  distance  hence,  some  wretched  struck  ones— thrust 

most  inhumanly  among  the  dead— a  stroke  of  fate,  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  hideous  than  death  itself— perhaps  we 
yet  may  render  them  some  succour.  P 

M°us.  I  fly  to  ascertain  !— follow  me,  gentlemen. 

[Exit  Moustier,  with  a  portion  of  the  city  assistants,  R. 

BeL  I  will  await  you  her e— [looking  round  with  hor 
ror  upon  the  heaps  of  dying  that  surround  him.]  I  shall  find 
full  employment-gracious  heavens-so  many !  and  since 
yesterday— oh,  blessed  virgin,  when  will  our  cup  of  mi¬ 
sery  be  filled  when  will  heavens  wrath  be  satiated! 
hasten  my  children,  it  may  be  possible  to  save  some  yet. 

Behunce  and  Officers  seek  to  revive  those  in  whom  life 
still  appears— the  cares  of  the  worthy  Pastor  are  re 
warded,  by  the  recovery  of  the  two  females  who  are  lu~ 

'JnZ  bieVf  \y  MrVal'S  h°USe>  and  the  steps 
of  the  Cathedral;  he  offers  up  his  prayers  to  heaven  in 

thanks — the  Officers  bear  them  off,  r. 


BeL  Unhappy  city,  but  a  short  time  since  so 
ing,  magnificent,  and  populous — what  art  thou 
an  affrightening  solitude— Judge  of  the  world 
despairing  people— let  their  excess  of  misery 


flourish- 
now,  but 
see  thy 
win  thy 
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p-race— •  it  is  not  for  myself  that  I  implore!  father  of  mer- 
cies—if  my  days  have  been  devoted  to  the  exercises  of 
virtue,  and  the  benefit  of  my  fellow  creatures,  oh  grant 
me  now  my  recompence — accord  me  this  last  boon  let 
my  life  be  the  sacrifice — I  yield  myself  for  all  stay,  stay, 
this  fearful  pest,  and  let  my  sole  existence  be  the  price. 

Enter  De  Moustier,  and  Officers  of  the  city,  r. 


Mous.  Venerable  de  Belzunce,  just  heaven  has  heard 
our  vows,  and  grants  our  prayers — succours  are  at  the 
gate — physicians — food— all  that  we  can  desire. 

Bel.  Blessed  intelligence— let  me  hasten  to  receive 
them. 

Mous.  They  now  approach,  surrounded  by  the  populace. 

Bel.  Eternal  providence,  accept  thy  servant’s  thanks. 


Shouts  without,  Belzunce,  8$c.  retire  up  stage  to  receive 
the  Convoy— Enter  Monval  unobserved  in  his  own 
clothes,  he  comes  hastily  towards  his  own  house. 

Mon.  I  have  safely  gained  admittance,  and  given 
themtheslip — where  is  my  son  ?  ‘  Armand,  Armand,’  no 
answer — he  surely  would  have  sought  a  shelter  here 
Heloise,  Heloise  !  still  silent — all,  all,  shut  up,  the  black 
flag  flying  too — doubtless  the  key?  are  lodged  with  Ray¬ 
mond,  and  he  may  yield  some  tidings — let  me  not  lose  a 
moment — Armand,  my  son,  my  son.  [Exit  hastily. 

Enter  Didier,  Verney,  and  Inhabitants,  r. 


Did.  [to  Belzunce  and  Moustier .]  The  mayor  and  pas¬ 
tor  of  this  most  afflicted  city,  I  presume. 

Mous.  Too  haply,  Sir. 

Did.  Worthy  generous  men,  we  come  to  share  with 
you  in  your  praise-worthy  cares  ;  the  report  of  your  ca¬ 
lamity  has  echoed  throughout  France — we  come  to  offei 
you  the  resources  of  our  art — assure  yourselves  this  fright¬ 
ful  malady  is  not  so  powerful  but  it  is  to  be  subdued,  and 
would  have  been,  ere  this,  if  fear  and  famine  had  not  com¬ 
bined  to  rob  you  of  your  energies  ;  we  bring  you  provi¬ 
sions,  to  soothe  your  sorrows  and  supply  your  wants  ;  but 
a  prudent  economy  must  regulate  the  division. 


Inhabitants  shout  and  manifest  their  joy  and  gratitude — many  of  the 
plague  struck  who  have  appeared  apparently  dying  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  scene,  now  seem  to  gain  new  life,  inspired  by  hope 
— the  convoy  crosses  the  stage,  and  is  conducted  off  by  Vcrny  and 
the  Inhabitants.  L.  u.  e. 


Bel.  How  can  our  gratitude  ever  sufficiently  mani¬ 
fest  itself? 
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you  lfaveLnLUS  f?lly  deferVe  U’  ere  ^0U  sPeak  of  that— 
hold  in  mT  yet  attacked  the  contagion  in  its  strongest 

street  chZr°greSSu!ther’  1  shuddered  to  observe  your 
~  ed  UP  Wlth  ^aps  of  dead-they  must  have  in- 

nJ  t  ’  °r  they’H  infect  theair  ^ith  death  to  all. 
have  npri  w  We/Ppointed  to  that  dreadful  office  long 
w  *jlcd’  and  no  one  dares  rePlace  them, 
rescue'  from  ”atte,^the  first  care  of  the  town-the  only 
the  dead  1  86  horrors’  must  be  immediate  burial  of 

build  others.  VaUUS  ^  aH  Ch°ked  Up’  and  no  one  wiU 

Mo,',.  Wimt  iS  th-S  bujldin?  ?  .  [ pointing  to  hospital. 

late  we’ve  1M"fWlne  stores’  io  happier  times — of 
iate  we  ve  used  it  for  an  hospital. 

Did.  Are  there  still  patients  there  ? 

n  v  ‘  t  A.laS;  "°~a11  iiave  perished  long  since. 

Did.  It  doubtless  has  some  cellars  ? 

Mous.  Most  spacious. 

thtfsDres^ve  7hellrhere  we’11  dispose  the  bodies,  and 
thus  preserve  the  living  from  their  influence  :  when  ’tis 

ouTdingen  ’  We’U  M0Ck  UP  a11  the  d00rs’  and  shut 

win<?undfrMknp°W  h°?nd  the  meanS  t0  do  a11  this—no  one 

not  all  parthi'  ’ T?  0116  considers  certain  death— 

not  all  earth  s  gold  would  tempt  them. 

Did.  I  know  a  gift  more  precious  far  than  gold. 

Mous.  Name  it —  6 

Did.  Liberty ! 

Del.  What  mean  you  ? 

Did.  Have  you  not  here  some  of  those  unhappv 
wretches,  who  branded  by  the  stamp  of  infamy  expire 
in  shame  and  chains  their  culpable  misdeeds  ?  7’  P 
Mous.  Our  galley  slaves  ? — 

Did.  The  same— they  may  accomplish  it— let  but  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Ranee,  the  commandant  of  the  gallies,  whose  pow¬ 
er  is  absolute  amongst  them-hold  out  the  hope  of  speedy 
freedom  my  life  on  their  acceding— once  unloose^heir 
cluuns,  and  set  their  arms  at  liberty,  they’ll  soon  clear 
the  streets  and  squares  of  those  fell  heaps  of  victims,  that 
hourly  breathe  contagion  and  destruction 

Mous.  I  stand  convinced,  and  will  not  lose  an  instant 
tn  bringing  you  the  governor’s  reply.  [Exit  hastily,  r. 

Did.  The  rites  of  sepulture  performed,  our  next  g-reat 
care  must  be  to  cleanse  and  fumigate  the  town— with 
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these  precautions  I  fear  not  but  we  shall  very  soon  sensi¬ 
bly  diminish  the  malignity  of  this  terrible  visitation. 

Bel.  You  will  find  every  one  disposed  to  aid  your  ge¬ 
nerous  efforts,  Sir, — alas  had  we  but  one  month  earlier 
been  favored  with  your  presence,  upwards  of  forty  thou¬ 
sand  souls  might  have  been  spared;  ah,  the  Chevalier  de 
Moustier  returns — the  Galley  Slaves  accompany  him 
Monsieur  de  Ranee  consents,  and  we  may  hope. 

Enter  De  Moustier,  and  Galley  Slaves,  r. 

Mous.  [to  Didier .]  At  your  solicitation,  Sir,  the  Com¬ 
mandant  is  willing,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Regent, 
to  promise  the  pardon  of  two  hundred  slaves. 

Galley  Slaves.  Hurrah  ! 

Mous.  On  condition,  that  they  strictly  obey  the  or¬ 
ders  you  may  impose  upon  them. 

1st  G.  Slave.  What  are  they  ? 

Did.  These:  you  must  instantly  and  without  relax¬ 
ing,  commence  operations  for  the  deliverance  of  this  de¬ 
voted  city,  from  this  fell  contagion — you  must  immure 
these  victims  in  those  walls,  clear  all  the  streets — give  ge¬ 
neral  sepulture — [Galley  Slaves  testify  their  horror .]  a 
few  hours  only  will  accomplish  all — the  prudent  precau¬ 
tions  we  have  taken  will  preclude  all  fear  of  danger — ’the 
honor  you  will  acquire  by  the  act,  will  be  as  lasting  as 
the  memory  of  it — do  you  consent? 

G.  Slaves.  [ throwing  doivn  their  chains .]  Never  ! 

Mous.  Your  liberty  is  the  price — 

G.  Slaves.  Our  lives  are  dearer. 

Did.  What  my  countrymen,  and  can  you  hesitate  ?— 
you  have  not  shrunk  from  penal  infamy,  and  yet  you 
fear  the  uncertain  chance  of  death,  that  in  an  instant 
would  efface  your  crimes,  and  give  you  freedom — for 
shame,  for  shame,  I  see  you  are  confounded — onwards 
then,  let  one  noble  devotion  animate  you — grant  me  the 
aid  1  ask — I  will  be  your  leader — will  point  out  your 
way — confide  in  my  experience,  and  the  danger  shall  fly 
before  us — onwards  ! 

G.  Slaves,  [moved  by  the  energy  of  Didier.  ]  Onwards! 

[  Exeunt  Slaves,  headed  by  Didier,  Belzunce,  and  de 
Moustier,  shouting. 

Enter  Heloise,  R. 

Hel.  What  means  those  shouts  ? — that  frightful  clank 
of  chains — what  new  calamity  can  threaten  us — where 
am  I  ? — yes,  this  is  the  spot,  my  senses  have  not  wholly 
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failed  me — yet  there  is  no  one  here — and  still  I  heard 
the  voice  “Heloise!  Heloise!”  it  was  Monsieur  Mon- 
val’s — 1  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  here  is  the  house  where 
once  I  knew  such  joy,  where  all  my  hopes — Ah,  what  is 
this  that  darts  across  my  brain — it  comes,  it  comes,  I  feel 
its  burning  fangs,  this  fell  contagion  claims  at  length  its 
prey — to  morrow,  nay  to  day  I  may  augment  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  victims! — Armand!  Armand!  where  art  thou, 
love,  death  shall  not  hide  thee  from  me,  is  this — [ raising 
the  mantle  with  which  one  of  the  victims  is  covered .}  oh, 
horror  no !  I  must  not  shrink,  perhaps  this — [ examines 
another .]  grant  me  strength,  heaven,  to  pay  this  last  sad 
duty,  [examines  a  third.}  No,  no,  they’ve  borne  him  from 
me,  misery  makes  a  mock  of  me — ah,  my  eyes  dim — my 
brain  grows  giddy — some  one  is  shouting  in  my  ear — I 
sink — Armand,  my  beloved,  ’tis  Heloise  that  calls — Ar¬ 
mand,  Armand, — ah!  I  die,  I  die  !  [sinks  among  the  vic¬ 
tims  on  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral. 

Enter  Bertrand,  Pierre,  andRENARD,  Bertrand  advan¬ 
ces  towards  MonvaVs  house,  and  gives  a  private  signal. 

Enter  Dumouchard,  from  House. 

Ber.  True  to  our  word  you  see,  captain,  day-break  is 
near  at  hand — we  have  picked  up  something. 

Ren.  Yes  :  a  careful  chicken  is  always  picking. 

Pierre.  The  virgin  forgive  us. 

D  urn.  All  is  ready  for  our  departure,  lads;  the  smug¬ 
gler  whom  1  have  bribed  to  take  us  off,  is  near  at  hand, 
his  sloop  floats  in  the  offing — should  the  wind  prove  fa¬ 
vorable,  we  can  set  sail  by  five,  but  we  must  get  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  Cordon’s  cannon  before  day  break — this 
way,  we  must  to  the  quay  nearest  the  fortress. 

[As  they're  going  off  toivards  the  right,  a  noise  is  heard 
without,  they  draiv  back  in  alarm. 

Dum.  What  can  be  going  forward  in  the  town  ?  here’s 
nothing  but  interruptions. 

Ren.  The  devil’s  been  giving  an  evening  party,  lie 
ought  to  have  invited  us, — we  must  cut  and  run — they 
come  this  way,  we  must  go  that. 

Dum.  Provoking,  but  needs  must— come  lads. 

[Exit  cautiously ,  the  opposite  side . 

Enter  Didier,  Belzunce,  De  Moustier,  and  Galley 
Slaves,  their  heads  hound  with  handkerchiefs  soaked  in 
vinegar. 

Did.  [with  a  bottle  in  his  hand.}  We  have  cleared  the 
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neighbouring-  streets,  let  us  now  labour  here,  belore  the 
break  of  day,  this  part  of  the  town  shall  be  completely 
purified! 

Bel.  You  have  but  to  command,  Sir. 

Music. —  With  the  aid  of  the  city  officers,  Didier  opens 
the  door  of  the  hospital  and  enters ,  but  speedily  returns 
almost  stifled  by  the  infection  ;  he,  however,  takes 
fresh  courage.  Encouraged  by  his  example,  Galley 
Slaves  bear  in  the  bodies  of  the  victims. 

Enter  Monval. 

Mon.  Every  where,  but  vainly,  have  I  sought  my  son  ! 
Armand,  Armand,  has  he  so  soon  become  the  victim  of 
this  deathly  scourge,  and  Heloise,  too,  why  does  she 
shun  my  arms?  Heloise!  Heloise!  [sees  Galley  Slaves 
bearing  Heloise  into  the  hospital  supposing  her  deadfl\  ah, 
what  unfortunate  is  that?  just  such  was  she,  as  young, 
as  lovely, — [approaching. ]  do  my  eyes  deceive  me — 
just  heavens,  ’ tis  she,  Heloise,  my  child,  my  child! — 
miserable  men  what  is  it  that  you  do? — whither  would 
you  convey  her  ? 

G.  Sla.  To  the  tomb. 

Mon.  The  tomb?  no,  no,  it  must  not  be,  she  is  not 
dead,  death  has  no  power  to  harm  such  innocence — He¬ 
loise,  Heloise — help,  help — quick,  quick,  for  mercy’s 
love — she  breathes,  she  moves,  joy,  joy,  we  yet  may 
save  her.  [Taking  her  from  Galley  Slaves,  and  bearing  her 
to  the  bench  near  his  house. — Heloise  slowly  opens  her  eyes , 
and  gazes  wildly  round  her. 

Mon.  Fear  not,  dear  girl,  it  is  the  father  of  your 
Armand. 

Hel.  Ah,  Monsieur  Monval,  unlooked  for  happiness. 

Makes  an  effort,  and  throws  herself  into  his  arms,  he 
gently  seats  her  on  the  bench,  Didier,  Belzunce,  and 
de  Moustier,  depart  ivith  Galley  Slaves,  leaving  one  of 
the  city  officers  ivith  a  flambeau,  which  illumines  the 
scene. 

Hoi.  My  father  !  can  it  indeed  be  you — there  still  is 
joy  left  then  for  Heloise — but  Armand! - 

Mon.  Has  arrived. 

Hel.  Here  ? 

Mon.  Here  my  child — a  letter  from  my  agent,  Ray¬ 
mond,  announced  to  me  the  fatal  tidings  yestesday — 

Hel.  Where  is  he  ? — oh,  let  us  fly  to  him — who  could 
have  thought  that  fate  had  such  accumulated  happiness 
in  store  for  Heloise. 
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would*  that ^I'haH01  T  foundout  bis  place  of  refuse, 
less  partner?  had~where  18  "»-=le,  my  too  faith-’ 

wba^he  dW’  lum  not>  1  k»ow  not  where  he  is,  nor 
much  fearl  rUm°Ur  Speaks  darkl>'  of  llis  »«*•  and  1 

Mon.  No  more,  my  child-Raymond  was  rieht— von 

have  raria:hile’  »«nin  shall  she«?r  yoiH 

Have  a  master  key— rely  on  my  affection.  * 

th^ief SHX'bA ,oloveand  “><*•* 

Mon.  Enter,  my  child! 

<)PhZte—A°rr’  tenderly  f  uPP°rts  and  conducts  her  into 
.  Armand  s  voice  is  heard  without,  at  a  distance. 

dZmousZ'  ;E,)  ?he,valier  De  Moustier,  Chevalier- 
listens  baCk’  followed  hy  city  officers,  and 

Mous.  What  do  I  hear  ?— who  calls  me  at  this  late 

u?U]rin7S0me  miSerabje  man  wh°se  words  seem  dying  on 
his  lips  we  must  yield  succour  to  him  if  we  can ! 

Enter  Armand  worn  and  spent  with  fatigue,  he  is  only 
hie  to  stagger  to  the  centre  of  the  stage ,  and  sinks 
exhausted  into  the  arms  of  the  city  officers. 

,ti!  f°hUS'  1  know  these  features  somewhere— heavens 
Zu  y°Ungr  Monval  gently,  gently-compose  your-’ 

hazard  ^ ofLvK  *  fearfu!  and  only  at  the 

azard I  of  my  life,  have  gained  admittance  to  this  den  of 
desolation— this  mortal  charnel. 

ArZ'  I  TnZo  bringS  y°U  t0  MarseiUes  ? 

Arm.  1  come  to  seek  my  father 

house  l  clo”d  the  1,0rr°rS  °f  ,hiS  sce“‘^°“  see  his 
Arm.  You  are  deceived— to  rescue  me,  he  yesterdav 

felse  report—  *,S  ^  ^  wi,h  tl,e 

Mous.  1  comprehend — Didier  must  know  it  all  and 
W,]|  instruct  you  I’ll  lead  you  to  him  instantly-!he  now 
IS  traversing  the  arsenal.  y  v 

Arm.  Let  us  not  lose  a  moment— the  hope  of  seeing' 
linn  endows  me  with  fresh  vigor— this  way.  this  wav  b 
[Exit  Armand ,  De  Moustier,  and  Officers,  R. 
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Enter  DUMOUCHARD,  (R. — )  cautiously. 

Bum.  Confusion,  tbe  wind  blows  slap  in  our  teeth,  has 
veered  as  if  on  purpose,  and  this  mule  of  a  captain  ob¬ 
stinately  refuses  to  set  sail— no  matter,  a  boat  will  be 
sufficient  to  convey  us  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cordon,  and 
then  we  must  take  our  chance — but  let  me  now  secure 
our  treasure — I  have  converted  Monval’s  fortune  into 
diamonds— then  there’s  the  profits  of  our  band— twelve 
hundred  thousand — it  will  ensure  us  a  luxurious  life — 
we  shall  be  princes  in  the  Indies— slaves,  guards,  sul¬ 
tanas — glorious  speculation— let  me  secure  the  tieasuie, 
then  in  an  hour  to  quit  these  scenes  for  ever  ! 

[ Advances  towards  house,  from  which  Monval  suddenly 
enters,  without  at  first  observing  him. 

Mon.  The  dear  child  sleeps,  now  then  to  seek  Armand 
— Heaven’s !  Dumouchard. 

Bum.  Monval! — unlucky  chance — I’m  happy  in  this 
meeting,  yet  still  your  presence  fills  me  with  amazement 
— you  know  the  perils — 

Mon.  I  come  to  seek  my  son,  and  think  not  of  them. 
Bum.  Your  health — 

Mon.  Talk  not  to  me  of  health,  where  is  my  son  ? 
tell  me  but  that,  I  will  forgive  you  all. 

Bum.  Ah,  a  thought  strikes  me,  daemons  I’m  behol¬ 
den — he  comes  mal-apropos,  and  must  be  rid  of,  [aside.] 
your  son — 1  was  not  then  deceived. 

Mon.  Ah,  have  you  seen  him  then? 

Bum.  No,  but  they  told  me  he  was  here. 

Mon.  Where  ? 

Bum.  In  one  of  the  vast  depots,  where  they  assemble 
those  who  are  infected. 

Mon.  My  son  among  the  infected?  just  heavens, 
why  was  I  reserved  to  bear  this  last  sad  stroke  of  fate — 
Dumouchard,  you  loved  this  boy,  he  was  affianced  to 
your  niece — aid  me  in  my  endeavours,  to  preserve  him, 
I  will  forget  all,  will  forgive  all,  on  my  knees  I  ask  it — 

I  implore  it. 

Burn.  Monval,  you  have  prevailed — I’ll  venture  all 
to  save  him — we  must  be  swift  and  certain  in  our  move¬ 
ments  ;  while  you  explore  one  quarter,  I  will  traverse 
another,  and  this  shall  be  our  meeting  place.  Enter  first 
this  hospital,  innumerable  victims  are  reposing  there, 
and  perhaps — 

Mon.  1  understand  you— my  son,  my  son,  let  me  not 
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waste  a  moment — you  have  repaid  me  all — Armand. 
Armand.  [Enters  hospital.  Dumouchard  locks  the  door 
and  takes  the  key. 

Dum.  He  is  secure,  now  to  secure  my  treasure — then 
to  rejoin  my  comrades,  and  hasten  at  any  price  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  departure,  [Enters  the  house  hastily — returns  with 
casket,  and  exit  on  one  side. 

Enter  Didier,  Belzunce,  Masons,  and  Inhabitants. 

j Did.  [pointing  to  the  hospital .]  Close  up  that  fatal  door. 

[Masons  commence  operations — Didier  addresses  the  In¬ 
habitants. 

Did.  You  see,  my  friends,  the  air  becomes  more  pure! 
— we  breathe  more  freely — every  instant  the  germs  of  in¬ 
fection  will  become  less  virulent — mortality  will  decrease 
— and  the  destroyer  cease  to  plunge  your  families  into 
mourning. 

Bel.  My  children,  forget  not  in  these  moments  of  mer¬ 
cy,  that  gratitude  you  owe  to  a  relenting  providence — 
let  us  resume  those  duties  we  have  but  too  long  neglect¬ 
ed — let  us  once  more  throw  open  the  temple  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal,  and  offer  up  our  heartful  thanks  for  benefits  so  un¬ 
looked  for — grace  so  ill  deserved. 

Music. — Belzunce  mounts  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
throws  open  the  doors — Didier,  Inhabitants,  &;c.  kneel, 
and  offer  up  their  devotions  !  the  Masons  meanwhile  are 
pursuing  their  task. — At  the  close  of  the  devotions,  ma¬ 
sons  have  completed  their  xoork,  Belzunce  blesses  the 
multitude,  and  the  ivhole  retire  in  procession — Heloise 
ivho  during  this  has  entered  from  MonvaVs  house,  and 
joined  in  the  prayers,  remains  kneeling. 

Hel.  Yes;  gracious  heaven,  deign  to  preserve  his  pre¬ 
cious  life,  whom  I  regard  as  more  than  father — restore 
my  Armand  to  my  arms,  and  let  our  fidelity,  our  affec¬ 
tion,  meet  its  due  reward — oh  Armand,  Armand — 

Enter  Armand,  l. 

Arm.  Some  one  pronouncing  my  name,  Armand,  said 
you  ? 

Hel.  Ami  deceived?  [approaching  nearer.]  surely  I 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  a  voice  so  dear — Armand ! 

Arm.  Heloise! 

Hel.  What  am  I  doing  ? — approach  me  not !  wretch 
that  I  am.  [draxoing  back. 
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Arm.  What  means,  my  love  ? — let  me  enfold  thee  in 
this  faithful  clasp. 

Hel.  Not  for  ten  thousand  worlds!  [retreating.] 
What,  would’st  thou  take  contagion  to  thy  arms  ? — 
would’st  thou  wed  death  ? 

Arm.  Gladly  with  thee. 

Hel.  Hold,  1  conjure  thee  ;  in  the  name  of  our  love, 
Armand,  I  charge  thee  hold  ;  ’tis  happiness  enough  to 
see  thee,  when  I  had  lost  all  hope!  embitter  not  the  last 
moments  of  a  life  consecrated  to  thee,  by  making  me  thy 
murderer. 

Arm.  Cruel  Heloise. 

Hel.  Ah,  say  not  so,  I  do  but  prove  my  love — your 
father  is  here— he  is  traversing  the  town  in  search  of  you 
— death  has  haply  marked  me  for  his  own,  and  I  shall 
die  more  calmly  if  I  can  see  you  once  more  reunited, 

Arm.  My  father!  I  have  in  turn  been  seeking  him, 
but  through  some  fatal  chance  have  ever  missed  him  ;  I 
love  him  well,  dearly  as  ever  son  loved  father,  I  would  do 
all  for  him,  but  cannot  leave  my  Heloise — no.  Love, 
thy  Armand - 

Enter  Dumouchard,  hastily,  overhearing. 

Bum.  Armand  !  [aside.] 

Arm.  Will  live  or  die  with  thee  ! 

Bum.  [aside.]  Cursed  chance — I  am  lost  unless  I  can 
remove  him!  how  to  accomplish  it — ha,  I  have  it,  [aloud.] 
What  do  I  see?  great  heaven,  that  door  built  up,  and 
Monval,  my  friend,  my  partner,  immured  within  those 
walls. 

Arm.  What  sayest  thou? — my  father  there. 

Butn.  My  life  upon  my  truth — myself  beheld  him  en¬ 
ter,  searching  for  you. 

Arm  Father  of  mercies — but  it  may  not  be  too  late 
— where  is  a  ladder  ? 

Bum.  There! 

Arm.  Let  me  hasten  to  secure  it. 

[Exit  Armand,  for  the  ladder. 

IIcl.  When  will  our  cup  of  bitterness  be  drained, 

Bum.  This  wench  must  be  secured,  or  she  may  blab 
else — ah,  here’s  the  boat — quick  lads,  we’ve  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  now  to  lose. 

Enter  Bertrand,  Pierre,  and  Renard,  in  boat,  they 

jump  on  shore. 

We  must  secure  the  treasure — this  way,  this  way.  I’ll 
shew  you  where  ’t is  stored. 
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Ber.  You’ll  never  find  me  backward,  when  there’s 
business  goi ng  forward. 

Ren.  When  there’s  money  going  forward  he  won’t — 
but  come,  time  and  tide  stay  for  no  man. 

Pierre.  We’re  grievous  sinners — oh  dear,  let’s  get 
the  money.  [  They  all  enter  Monval’s  house . 

Hel.  What  horrid  business  have  they  now  in  hand  ? 

Enter  AltMAND,  with  ladder,  he  places  it  against  the  window,  which 
is  over  the  door  of  the  hospital,  and  forces  his  way  through,  calling, 
“  Father,  Father, — Monsieur  Monval — 'tis  Armand,  7 is  your  son. 

Enter  Dumouchard,  Bertrand,  Pierre,  and  Renard,  with 

treasure. 

Dum.  Confusion,  day  breaks  broadly — the  Cordon 
will  espy  us— quick,  quick,  to  the  boat — but  stop,  first 
let  us  secure  this  ladder,  and  this  wench. 

Takes  the  ladder,  and  casts  it  into  the  sea,  Heloise  screams,  he  seiz¬ 
es  her,  stops  her  mouth  with  his  handkerchief  ,  and  bears  her  to  the 
boat  ;  at  this  instant,  a  sentinel  from  the  fort  is  heard  exclaiming, 
“  a  boat  escaping  /”  the  challenge  is  repeated  in  the  boats — cannon 
are  fired  from  the  fort  and  cordon — a  shot  strikes  the  boat — Heloise, 
$c.  are  precipitated  in  the  waves — Inhabitants  rush  on  at  the  alarm 
from  all  sides,  groupe  of  consternation.  The  drop  falls  for  the 
Second  Act. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. —  Interior  of  the  Labourer's  Rest  Inn. — Officer 
and  party  of  military,  discovered  drinking  ;  Gerard  and 
Marinette  in  attendance. 

GLEE. — Soldiers. 

The  red  rose  of  England  may  bloom  in  the  sun, 

Scotland’s  thistle  may  brave  the  fierce  breeze; 

The  shamrock  of  Erin  applause  may  have  won, 

The  olive  of  Spain  may  bring  ease. 

But  the  lily  of  Francestill  in  sunshine  and  gloom, 

Will  flourish  theprideof  the  plain  ; 

Though  the  storm  seem  to  bend  her  pale  head  to  the  tomb, 

She  will  rise  up  again  and  again. 

Then  huzza,  my  brave  boys,  for  the  lily  of  France, 

And  her  buds,  in  proud  glory  unfurl’d  ; 

In  herpuritymay  she  her  claims  long  advance, 

The  honour  and  pride  of  the  world. 

Offi.  ’Tis  well,  now  then  good  people  we’ll  just  read 
you  the  Regent’s  new  proclamation,  that  you  may’nt 
plead  ignorance  of  orders,  and  then  we’ll  march — give 

us  a  roll  of  the  drum  Francois,  to  command  attention. _ 

[: toll  of  the  drum.  ]  reads.  “  By  order  of  his  Royal  Highness. 
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the  Regent  of  France,  [ all  the  villagers  uncover .]  all  per¬ 
sons  are  expressly  forbidden  by  this  notice  to  receive  or 
harbour  any  fugitive  escaping  from  Marseilles  under  any 
pretext  whatever. — Every  such  fugitive  coming  to  this 
town,  or  parts  adjacent,  to  be  put  to  death  upon  the 
spot ;  and  every  house,  farm,  or  chateau,  sheltering-  such 
fugitive,  to  be  immediately  burnt,  and  its  inhabitants 
conducted  to  the  galleys.  [ roll  of  the  drum  repeated .] 
There  you  see  what  you’ve  got  to  depend  upon,  my  good 
people.  Rather  hard  lines  certainly,  but  discipline  must 
be  kept  up — the  public  health  must  be  preserved.  Its 
the  right  soldier’s  motto,  comrades,  “  kill,  or  be  killed  !” 
The  governor  looks  upon  your  obeying  orders  most  scru¬ 
pulously  ;  if  you  value  your  lives,  and  don’t  want  to  have 
your  town,  another  Marseilles,  you’ll  all  of  you  mount 
guard  like  Lynxs’s.  Good-bye,  friends,  remember  you 
may  all  of  you  take  the  law  in  your  own  hands,  and  kill 
and  burn,  all  the  same  as  if  you  were  soldiers.  Now,  Fran¬ 
cois,  strike  up, — march.  [Exit  Officer  and  Soldiers,  L. 

Mar.  Mercy  on  us — terrible  orders  indeed,  and  so 
many  of  these  poor  wretches  now  wandering  about — we 
must  be  very  careful  husband — you  mus’nt  admit  any 
strangers  without  knowing  they  are  friends.  Poor  creatures 
— shoot  them  without  judge  or  jury — I’m  sure  if  they 
were  to  send  me  to  the  galleys  a  hundred  times,  and  burn 
every  thing  I  had  in  the  world,  I  sliould’nt  have  the  heart 
to  kill  any  of  them — nor  I’m  sure  you  would’nt  husband, 
for  you  liav’nt  heart  enough  to  kill  a  worm. 

Ger.  Humph — when  I’m  like  a  summer  cabbage,  all 
heart, — but  some  one  knocks — more  customers  to  the  La¬ 
bourer’s  Rest,  [lets  in  Dumouchard,  Renard,  Pierre,  and 
Bertrand,  disguised. 

Mar.  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  walk  in — this  way — would 
you  be  for  cyder  or  small-wine?  we’ve  some  capital — or 
are  you  for  bread  and  grapes  ? 

Ger.  Or  a  melon  and  some  tobacco — but  oddso,  I’m 
forgetting  the  ordonnance  all  this  time  ;  before  I  can  let 
you  have  any  refreshment,  I  must  see  that  you  don’t  ail 
any  thing,  or  mercy  on  us,  1  and  my  wife  must  kill  you. 

Mar.  Aye;  but  I  should  never  have  the  heart, — my 
good  man  says  right  ;  you  seem  strangers  in  these  parts. 
We  must  be  bold  enough  to  know  where  you  come  from  ? 

Bum.  ’Tis  lucky  we  took  those  knaves  certificates. 
[aside.]  Labourers  from  Toulon,  travelling  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  at  Paris  ;  read — satisfy  yourselves. 

Ger.  Good — correct  enough,  I  warrant  me;  but  we 
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cannot  be  too  careful  ;  saving  your  presence,  I  thought  I 
saw  something  like  the  plague  in  your  countenances— a 
soit  of  evil  look  as  it  were. 

Dum.  S’death! 

Mar.  Husband,  husband,  you  offend  the  gentlemen 
{voices  without,  “  Landlord  !  Landlord!  Master!” 
There,  wife,  you’re  called. 

No,  they’re  not  calling  me. 

Why,  they’re  calling  the  master — well,  you  go 
and  wait  on  them  at  all  events— I  must  go  down  in  the 
cellar — I  ve  business  there. 

Mar.  Yes,  you  generally  have,  don’t  stay  too  long. 

oming,  gentlemen,  coming — plenty  of  customers — rare 
times  for  the  Labourer’s  Rest.  [Exit  Marinette,  L. 

G-er.  Yes,  T  must  go  down  into  the  cellar  and  get  a 
little  more  brandy;  its  very  fine  against  all  contagions, 
though  deucedlv  contagious  in  itself— it’s  infected  me  I 
know,  and  my  wife  says  it  will  kill  me  one  of  these  days 
well,  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one,  as  I’ve  said  for  this 
last  forty  years.  [Exit  Gerard,  r. 

Dum.  Loquacious  ideot.  Well,  comrades,  here  we 
are  at  large  once  more.  Plaguy  unlucky  the  cordon  dis¬ 
covering  us  that  morning,  just  as  we  were  on  the  very 
point  of  getting  off.  But  for  that,  we  had  now  been  re¬ 
velling  in  unbounded  riches.  ’Tis  true  the  inhabitants 
hshed  us  out  of  the  water,  when  the  cannon  struck  our 
boat,  but  it  was  only  to  clap  us  into  gaol. 

Pierre.  It  was  a  judgment  on  us. 

Pen.  Yes  ;  that  would  soon  have  been  followed  by 
execution,  if  we  had’nt  become  non  est  inventus,  and 
given  leg-bail  for  our  future  appearance. 

Per.  Ah,  it  was  a  clean  piece  of  work,  that,  our 
breaking  out! 

Dum.  They  d  had  all  they  could  have  of  us,  except 
our  lives  ;  they  d  stripped  us  of  every  thing — discovered 
our  secret  of  the  vinegar,  which  ought  to  have  preserved 
us,  if  nothing  else  did,  and  were  then  talking  of  smoke- 
drying  us  before  breakfast,  on  the  gibbet,  some  fine  morn- 
inS  eg‘a-d,  it  was  high  time  to  break  out, — well,  we 
made  a  clear  escape — the  passes  we  took  from  those 
bumpkins,  will  serve  to  satisfy  all  enquiries  till  we  reach 
Paris,  and  there  we  shall  soon  find  plenty  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  exercising  our  talent. 

Ber.  Ah,  that’s  something  like  a  place,  plenty  of  bu¬ 
siness  to  be  done  •  a  man  may  live  by  his  head  there. 
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„  Yp,  ond  i0Se  by  his  head  too— the  guillotine  to 
wif"  Many  a  fine  fellow  has  been  cut  short  m  h^s  career, 
who  had  a  longer  head  than  either  you  or  ^^endBertrand. 
Pierre  Ah,  its  all  the  toss  up  of  a  halfpenny. 

ST  Well  if  we’re  to  lose,  1  hope  it  won’t  be  heads 
nl  Peace,  peace-that  wench,  Heloise,  wonder 
if  fhe  escaped.’  Monval  too  and  Armand  they  — 
have  nerished.' — I  was  too  cunning  for  myself,  I  knew 
not  thatMonval  had  found  his  wealth,  the  tew  brief  mo- 
ments  Iwa^atbsent ;  I  should  have  saved  him:  now  all  » 
lost  with  him, — hum— our  hostess  comes . 

Enter  Marinette,  L. 

Mar.  Now,  your  honours,  can  I  attend  on  you”-T  . 
find  good  fare,  and  frugal,  at  the  Labourer  s  Rest.  You 
seero  to  have  travelled  far,  and  must  need  refreshment 
we  have  always  a  cup  of  wine  at  every  boi) -  s  service, 
and  never  mind  the  coin  if  means  run  low.  The  travel 
ler’s  butt,  your  honours,  as  I  often  tell  my  husband, 
there’s  always  a  blessing  comes  with  the  traveller  s  butt . 
and  then  you  can  pay  us  with  news  you  know-news  is 
more  acceptable  than  money,  to  me  and  my  gossipi  in 

these  dull  times  and  this  lone  place. 

Bum  We  have  no  need  to  task  y our  bounty ,  my  good 
dame,  we  shall  need  both  food  and  drink,  and  of  your 
best— and  for  the  coin,  all  in  good  time— we  do  not  lack. 

Mar  I’ll  turn  our  larder  inside  out  directly  >our 
honours  shall  sit  in  the  little  parlour  there ;  and  wliat 
news  is  there  from  Marseilles?  they  say  the  plague  itself 
is  dying  at  last— all  owing  to  this  famous  new  medicine, 
that  some  horrid  villains  have  invented,  and  which  has 
done  so  much  good— your  honours  no  doubt  know  all 
about  it.  The  vinegar  of  the  four  thieves. . 

Bum.  Yes,  we  Know  something  about  it  certainly— 
but  come,  dame,  for  our  refreshments. 

Mar  Directly,  your  honours  ;  let  me  see  how  many 
are  there  of  you  :  four-the  vinegar  of  the  four  thieves— 
I  wish  you’d  happened  to  have  a  bottle  of  it  about  >ou. 
You’ll  take  a  sallad  of  course — the  vinegar  of  the  four 
thieves— this  way  gentlemen— how  odd 

i 'Exit  Marinette,  showing  in  Bumouchard,  Pierre,  Ke- 
L  nard,  and  Bertrand,  into  inner  room.  L. 

Enter  Monval  and  ARMAND,  (b.  S.)  enveloped  in  long  fold¬ 
ing  cloaks  ;  they  enter  with  agitation  and  caution,  look- 
ing  pale  and  spent  with  fatigue  and  suffering . 

Mon.  X  can  go  no  further;  no,  we  will  perish  here’ 
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Armand  my  son,  my  son — we’ve  lived  and  we  will  die 
together !  every  hand  is  armed  against  us— that  fatal  pro¬ 
clamation  ;  all  means  of  safety  are  shut  from  us— without 
a  medical  certificate — and  how  can  we  obtain  one?  the 
attempt  would  but  ensure  destruction, — famished,  worn, 
disabled — what  use  of  struggling-  longer  ? 

Arm.  My  Heloise  torn  from  me — life  has  not  now  a 
charm. 

Mon.  Why  did  we  escape  from  that  fatal  den  of  death, 
wherein  the  villain  Dumouchard  immured  us  ?  Why 
did  we  struggle  with  the  pitying  waves,  the  sheltering 
rocks,  that  kinder  far  than  man,  preserved  us  till  we  left 
that  fatal  city  ;  for  weeks,  like  beasts  of  prey,  have  we 
been  wandering  through  the  wilds  and  forests  ;  could  we 
but  have  reached  the  cottage  of  Robinet — it  cannot  now 
be  far— still  I’m  weary  battling  against  fate. 

Arm.  We  might  gain  shelter  there.  Who  comes?  a 
woman  !  Thank  heaven  :  her  sex  are  ever  faithful.  If 
we  gain  not  succour,  at  least  we  shall  not  meet  with 
treachery.  Look  up,  look  up,  my  father,  there  yet  is 
hope !  Distress  ne’er  sued  to  woman’s  heart  in  vain. 

Enter  Marinette,  l. 

i  * 

Mar.  There,  I’ve  made  them  comfortable  however ; 
rather  sour  speaking,  aye,  and  sour  looking  fellows  too  ; 
the  vinegar  of  the  four  thieves;  I  thought  they  would 
have  snapped  my  nose  off,  when  I  spoke  to  them  a  second 
time  about  it ;  they  were  as  sharp  as  Dijon  mustard.  Eh, 
who  are  these  ?  more  customers ;  mercy  on  me,  the  La¬ 
bourer’s  Rest  is  never  to  be  at  rest,  I  believe  ;  how  they 
are  muffed  up,  whip  me  if  I  can  tell  whether  they  are 
men  or  women.  What  are  your  wants  good  people  ? 

Arm.  Rest  and  refreshment. 

Mar.  We  can  supply  you  with  both,  here  ;  but  I  must 
know  who  you  are  first,  or  you  may  make  the  house  too 
hot  to  hold  us  !  you’re  strangers  to  me  you  know,  there¬ 
fore  you  must  show  me  your  certificate. 

Arm.  We  are  wretched  wanderers,  famished  and  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  for  five  weeks  have  we  been  wandering  among 
the  mountains. 

Mar.  Mercy  on  me  !  keep  away  poor  fellows  !  I  can’t 
kill  you,  but  for  heaven’s  sake  don’t  kill  me;  and  if  I 
catch  the  plague  from  you,  you  know  you  will.  Oh, 
that  I  had  some  of  the  vinegar  of  the  four  thieves  here. 

2  n 
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Enter  Dumouchard  from  Room , 


[Act  3. 


Bum.  Where  is  our  hostess  ?  Eh,  soft,  who 

here  ? 

Mar.  You  come  from  Marseilles? 

Arm.  ’Tis  useless  to  deny  it-our  lives  are  in  your  power 
Bum.  Gracious  heavens!  Monval,  Armand,  I  must 

We  ask  but  for  a  few  short  hours  refreshment; 
at  nightfall  we  will  leave  you.  Indeed,  there  is  no  fear, 
though  steeped  in  misery  to  the  very  dregs,  mfecti 
has  spared  us.  Oh  be  not  you  less  merciful .  as  you ^  are 
Christian,  human  being— look  with  pity  on  us  you 
a  daughter — save  a  wretched  father ;  you  are  a  wi  e  ■ 
stroy  not  a  promised  husband;  you  are  a 
not  a  doting  woman’s  hopes  of  happiness .  Poor  Heloi  , 
if  she  survive,  how  will  she  thank  you,  1  you  gian 
prayer.  We  are  rich,  though  wanting  every  human  aid 
— we  can  repay  you — here  are  bills,  gold,  jewels. 

Mar.  The  services  you  ask  require  a  nobler  meed.  You 
ask  me  to  preserve  your  lives,  and  put  my  own  in  pen 
—you  have  appealed  to  me  as  woman— you  have  done 
rightly — I,  indeed,  am  woman,  and  cannot  harm  you; 
nay,  more,  I  will  preserve  you,  aye,  at  all  hazards.  Pu 
up  your  gold!  my  recompense  is  here— you  cannot  fur¬ 
nish  one  so  valuable  ;  till  nightfall  you  shall  shelter  in 
this  loft.  You  can  conceal  yourselves  among  the  straw. 

Bum.  Ha,  they  shall  not  a  second  time  escape.  I  have 
it — I’ll  go  and  rouse  the  country.  Their  lives  will  tall 
the  sacrifice,  and  I  will  find  means  yet  to  gain  the  gx>l  . 
aside.']  {Exit  Dumouchard,  unobserved,  c.  F. 

A rm.  My  gratitude  impedes  my  utterance— my  heart’s 
too  full  for  words ;  preserving  angel,  noble  generous  wo¬ 
man — thank  you,  thank  you,  bless  you. 

Mar.  You  must  conceal  yourself  at  once — stay ,  let  me  see 
that  we  are  not  observed — we  have  four  guests  here,  not  of 
the  best  favoured,  {looks.}- Ha!  holy  virgin,  one  of  them 
is  missing— the  door  too  open— treachery  is  at  work.  [ dis¬ 
tant  roll  of  drum  without .]  Those  drums,  the  alaim  is 
given — the  town  is  rising — let  me  look  further  torches 
— and  an  infuriated  multitude — all’s  lost. 

Arm.  Unhappy  wretches  that  we  are,  doomed  to  de¬ 
troy  all  those  who  would  preserve  us.  Let  us  _  go  forth 
at  once  and  brave  their  fury,  nor  bring  down  ruin  on  our 

benefactors;  come,  my  father. 

Mar.  Hold,  hold  ;  I  cannot  now  desert  you.  You 
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may  escape  there  is  a  wood  hard  by— our  garden  leads 
to  it— this  way,  this  way— quick  !  quick! 

Arm.  Heroic  generous  woman,  do  with  us  as  you  will. 

[Marinette  forces  Armand  and  Monval  off.  l. —  The  roll¬ 
ing  of  the  drums,  and  tumult  without  gradually  be¬ 
come  louder. 


Enter  Gerard  from  cellar,  half  drunk. 

Ger.  Hey,  what  the  deuce  means  all  this  hubbub— 
surely  1  don’t  hear  double — I  do  see  double  some  times.  It. 
can’t  be  a  singing  in  my  head.  Mercy  on  me  if  they  ’ent 
raising  the  town.  Torches  too— surely  1  hav’nt  harbour¬ 
ed  any  infected  guests— stay,  there  were  those  fellows— 

here,  misters — 1  must  examine  them — mercy  on  me _ 

here,  misters!  you  sirs!  [calling. 

Enter  Bertrand,  Renard,  and  Pierre,  l 


Ber.  What  the  devil’s  the  matter  ?  What’s  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  hand  now?  and  where  the  plague  is  Dumou- 
chard  ?  why  damme  lie’s  off. 


Ger.  Ah,  there  it  is — it’s  the  plague  that’s  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Some  evil  designed  people  have  escaped  from  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  the  whole  town  are  rising  to  knock  them  on 
the  head:  they  are  suspected  of  being  concealed  in  this 
house  you  see,  for  the  people  are  now  coming  in  search 
of  them ! 

Ber.  The  devil  they  are — discovered  at  last  by  St. 
Nicholas— we’ve  made  a  pretty  business  of  it— what’s  to 
be  done  ?  all  retreat  cut  off.  Ah,  this  loft,  it  may  have 
an  outlet — ascend  the  ladder,  my  lads,  quick. 

Ren.  I  thought  we  should  come  to  this  at  last. 

Pieire.  If  J  had  but  a  little  spiritual  consolation  now. 

[They  ascend  ladder  and  enter  loft.  Gerard  draws  lad¬ 
der  away — noise  becomes  more  violent. 

Ger.  There,  I’ve  got  them  safe — the  devil  an  outlet 
will  they  find,  except  its  a  mouse-hole.  Mercy  on  us 
what  a  mob;  they’ll  singe  them  like  Michaelmas  geese! 
My  poor  Labourer’s  Rest— I’m  afraid  its  all  over  with  you 
— lucky  I’m  only  tenant  at  will.  I  must  turn  king’s  evi 
dence  to  save  myself— this  way,  friends  and  neighbours, 
this  way. 


Enter  Dumouchard,  and  Villagers  with  torches, 
Officer  and  Soldiers,  e.  f. 

There  the  villains  are,  safe  enough.  [pointing  to  loft. 
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Bum,  Ah,  there  is  your  prey. 

Offi.  Fire!  [Soldiers fire  into  the  loft. 

Bum.  Monval,  I  triumph  still. 

OJfi.  Our  duty  is  but  half  performed,  friends ;  seize  on 
that  wretched  man  who  thus  dares  brave  the  Regent’s 
proclamation. 

Ger.  Who?  me,  that  was  going  to  kill  them  all  my¬ 
self!  directly  I  found  them  out.  Why  you  ought  to 
reward  me. 

Offi.  We  will — your  just  reward  !  to  the  gallies  with 
him. 

Ger.  Oh,  Lord! 

Offi.  Then  fire  the  building — let  not  a  stick  of  it  re¬ 
main. 

Enter  Marinette,  r. 

Bum.  Confusion — hold,  hold,  you  know  not  what 
you  lose  ;  they’ve  treasure  with  them — we  will  share  it, 
friends. 

Mar.  You  are  mistaken,  Sir,  you’re  foil’d — they  have 
escaped  !  [aside  to  Bumouchard. 

Bum.  Ha,  the  victims  them  were - 

Ger.  Your  three  companions. 

Bum.  I  must  be  off— hell  fights  against  me  ! 

[Exit  hastily ,  forcing  his  way,  c.  f 

Offi.  Eh!  another  of  them  ?  pursue  him,  lads,  a 
goodly  blaze — ’tis  thus  infection  best  is  purified. 

[The  cottage  is  fired  ;  Gerard  is  seized  ;  Soldiers  pursue 

Bumouchard;  musket  shots  heard  ;  tableau. 

SCENE  II. — Romantic  Landscape  near  Coumore. 

Enter  Dame  Millefleurs  and  Fanchon,  l. 

Bame.  M ■  Let  me  see  now,  daughter  Fanchon,  that  I’ve 
got  every  thing :  there’s  the  sows-fennel  and  dog-grass  ; 
the  dandelions  for  the  sallad ;  the  sweet  herbs  for  the 
hogs-puddings,  and  the  agrimony  for  the  ointment.  Yes, 
I  think  I’ve  got  all ;  but  you  look  dull,  daughter — what’s 
the  matter? 

Fan.  Can  I  look  otherwise,  dear  mother,  uncertain  as 
1  am  of  the  fate  of  poor  Heloise — of  our  dear  master — of 
young  Mr.  Armand?  What  horrors  may  they  not  have 
endured?  what  privations  may  they  not  be  enduring? 

Bame  M.  Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  hope  for  the  best.  Eh! 
who  are  these  coming  so  hastily  ?  What  two  wretched 
looking  figures.  Heaven  be  good  to  me  and  preserve  my 
eyesight — Master— Mr.  Armand. 
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Fan.  Our  benefactors. 

[Armand  and  Monval  stagger  in,  (l.— )  and  sink  ex¬ 
hausted  into  the  arms  of  Dame  Millefleurs  and  Fanchon. 

Dame  M.  That  ever  T  should  live  to  see  this  day — how 

my  poor  old  knees  tremble :  1  must  take  some  strength¬ 
ening  water.  b 

Mon.  Heaven  is  all  merciful,  'twere  sinful  longer  to 
resist  or  doubt.  8 

Fan.  Dear  Mr.  Armand  ! 

./4  m.  Fanchon,  Dame  Millefleurs;  unhoped  for  suc¬ 
cour.  Great  heaven,  1  thank  thee. 

Fan.  We  must  bestir— every  moment  here  is  preg¬ 
nant  with  the  deadliest  danger  ;  our  cottage  is  but  half 
a  mile  a  head  ;  the  road  is  unfrequented,  and  there’s  a  bye 
way  to  it  ;  once  there,  all  is  secure.  We  will  not  trust 

.luskanc*>  though  faithful  he  is  simple,  and  might  un¬ 
willingly  betray  us. 

Dame  M.  Girl,  girl,  you  have  a  head  for  us  all. 

Fan.  Lean  on  my  arm  ;  cheerly,  cheerly,  sir  ;  we 
must  away  at  once— ’tis  but  a  trifling  distance;  think. 
Sir,  of  Heloise.  Bright  days  are  yet  in  store  for  us  ; 
cheerly,  cheerly. 

Dame  M.  Aye,  aye  ;  this  way,  this  way.  I  have  a  rare 
cordial  at  home  my  compound  of  knot-grass  and  fox¬ 
glove,  it  will  put  you  all  to  rights  again  in  no  time  ;  this 
way,  this  way,  so,  so,  so. 

Mon.  We  will  owe  all  to  you. 

[ Exeunt  Monval  and  Armand,  supported  by  Dame  Mil- 
lefleurs  and  Fanchon,  r.  After  a  pause,  enter  Du- 
mouchard,  hastily,  l. 

Dum.  I  have  escaped  them,  and  see,  to  glut  my  deep 
revenge,  have  fallen  on  Monval’s  track;  still  will  I  fol¬ 
low  him  he  shall  not  elude  me — the  prize  I’ve  so  long 
aimed  at,  yet  shall  bless  my  grasp.  Bertrand,  Renard,  1 
nobly  will  avenge  you.  Off,  off,  disguise,  [throws  of 
his  disguise.^  No  one  will  recognize  me  now.  and  I  will 
take  my  measures  more  securely.  Revenge ! 

[Exit  Dumouchard,  ft. 

SCENE  III.  Robinet’s  Farm  and  garden — rocky  pathway 
above,  leading  to  his  house — under  which ,  is  grotto  and 
outlet  to  distant  country,  §c. — Robinet  discovered  looking 
out  of  Pigeon-house. 

Rob.  Why .  Fanchon!  wife!  mother-in-law  [rffs- 
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appears  and  enters  from  house .]  No,  they’ve :  n.t  come 
back  vet*  they’ve  gone  out  culling  simples.  Gad  L 
think  I  was  the  greatest  simple  to  let  ^ 

then  my  wife  has  such  a  tongue.  If  I  had  ^t,  , 

as  much,  when  I  was  courting,  as  I  do  now  there  s 
two  thing's  that  are  always  found  out  after  mar 
riage,  that  are  never  discovered  before :  the  al^a^s 
finds  out  the  length  of  her  husband’s  foot,  aBd  [  ~ 

band  always  finds  out  the  length  of  h>s/f  s  0^e; 
Lord,  when  I  was  courting,  butter  would  nt  melt  li  y 
wife’s  mouth— it  was  “  yes,  Sir,  and  no,  Sir;  but  , 
once  set  her  going,  such  a  larum — the  mill-hoppers  are 
nothing  to  Hr.  I  dare  say  this  plague  at  Marseilles  »as 
a  very  bad  thing ;  thank  heaven  I  was  nt  there,  and 
don’t  know  much  about  it;  and  there  are  a  great  many 
other  plagues— a  squalling  child-a  smoky  nouse— 
washing  day,  and  corns  in  wet  weather.  But  the  plagu 
of  all  plagues,  I  say,  is  a  scolding  wife. 

SON  G. — “plague  of  plagues. — Robinet. 


Air. — “  Jingling  Johnnie or  “  Good  old  days  of  Adam 

and  Eve.” 

Life’s  a  chapter  of  plagues,  sadly  spoiling  each  frolic, 
There’s  the  gout,  rheumatism,  the  asthma,  the  cholic, 

The  lawyer,  the  bailiff,  the  parson,  the  doctor, 

The  landlord,  tax-gatherer,  beadle,  and  proctor ; 

There’s  the  plague  of  relations,  poor  brothers,  step-mothers, 
Country  cousins,  and  forty  ninth  cousins,  and  others, 

Needy  friends,  stupid  servants,  embittering  life,  Sir, 

But  the  plague  of  all  plagues,  is  a  loud  scolding  wife,  Sir 

Living  next  to  a  man  who  is  learning  the  fiddle, 

Sitting  six  in  a  coach,  and  you  shov’d  in  the  middle; 

In  a  very  dark  night  falling  over  the  scraper, 

In  a  public-house  waiting  three  hours  for  the  paper. 

When  ill,  taking  by  a  mistake,  the  wrong  physic, 

Riding  two  hundred  miles,  with  a  man  who’s  the  phthisic, 
Are  plagues,  with  vexations  and  harrassing’s  rife,  Sir, 

But  the  plague  of  all  plagues,  is  a  loud  scolding  wife,  Sir. 

A  dog  barking  all  night,  when  sleepy  and  weary, 

The  devil’s  tattoo,  when  you're  nervous  and  dreary  ; 

Atom  umbrella,  when  through  the  streets  walking, 

A  very  deaf  fellow,  on  business  when  talking; 

A  pocket  quite  empty,  when  reckonings  brought,  in, 

Your  goods,  when  at  auction,  oblig’d  to  be  bought  in  , 
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Ate  plagues  that  occasion  much  turmoil  and  strife,  Sir, 

But  the  plague  of  all  plagues,  is  a  loud  scolding  wife,  Sir. 

A  dreadful  wet  day,  when  with  friends  out  on  pleasure, 

A  nice  invitation,  sent  when  you’ve  no  leisure  ; 

A  t  ickety  table,  a  tougdi  goose,  when  carving, 

The  cupboard  quite  empty,  for  dinner  when  starving ; 

When  crossing  a  kennel,  a  boot  that  lets  water, 

An  extravagant  mistress,  and  amorous  daughter; 

Are  plagues  that  cut  worse  than  axe,  cleaver,  or  knife,  Sir, 
But  the  plague  ot  all  plagues,  is  a  load  scolding  wife,  Sir. 

An  inkstand,  dried  up  in  the  sun,  when  you’re  writing, 

The  blue  devils  when  you  a  duel  are  fighting; 

A  large  bill  return’d  just  before  Term’s  beginning, 

A  blank  in  the  lottery,  when  certain  of  winning: 

A  beard  of  ten  days,  when  your  razor  is  rusty, 

A  nice  new  black  coat  on,  when  terribly  dusty; 

Are  plagues  worse  than  hearing  a  crack’d  squeaking  fife,  Sir, 
But  the  plague  of  all  plagues,  is  a  loud  scolding  wife,  Sir 

Closely  kissing  a  girl  who  has  onions  been  eating, 

When  cutting  a  dash,  some  poor  school-fellow  meeting  , 
Running  foul  of  a  post,  through  a  fog  when  advancing, 

Tight,  shoes  and  large  corns,  in  a  ball-room  when  dancing; 

In  a  snug  house  when  settled,  to  quit,  getting  warning,0  ’ 
Going  to  dine  with  a  friend  who  has  died  in  the  morning; 

Are  plagues  that  occasion  much  turmoil  and  strife,  Sir,  ' 

But  the  plague  of  all  plagues  isa  loud  scolding  wife,  Sir. 

Well,  I’ll  go  and  look  after  the  doves,  and  see  how  they 
manage  matters  to  live  so  quietly.  Heigho  !  I  wish  Fan- 
chon  would  return,  though  we  do  snarl  a  bit  now  and 
then,  it  only  enlivens  matters.  [ Enter  house,  R. 

[ Fanchon  appears  on  the  rocky  path. 

Fan.  Thank  heaven!  we  have  arrived  at  last — quick, 
quick.  Conceal  yourselves  under  the  rocks — the  grotto" 
— the  grotto. 

[Monval  and  Armand  appearand  conceal  themselves  under 
the  arch.  Drums  heard  in  the  distance. 

Rob.  [ appears  in  balcony .]  Eh!  what  the  deuce  are 
those  drums  beating  for?  how  I  do  like  to  hear  the  drums 
beat.  It  does  make  me  feel  so  martial, — martial — hang 
me  if  I  don’t  feel  like  a  field  marshal.  I  can;t  say  I  should 
like  to  be  in  a  real  battle  though,  I’m  afraid  my  heart 
would  beat  as  well  as  the  drums. 

Fan.  I  must  draw  off  his  attention.  Why,  husband 
— Robinet,  don’t  you  see  me  ? 

Rob.  What,  Fanchon — wife — Lord  how  glad  I  am  to 
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see  you.  Come  along  ;  come  in  at  the  front  door  round 
the  corner,  it  gives  me  a  crick  in  the  neck  talking  to  you 
out  of  the  window. 

[Fanchon  enters  house — Monval  and  Armand  remain  con¬ 
cealed  by  Dame  Millefleurs  under  archway. 

RobiNE'L’  enters  with  Fanchon  in  garden  from  house,  a. 

Fan.  I  must  get  him  away  from  here.  Oh!  my  dear, 
dear,  little  husband. 

Rob.  Lord,  how  loving  she  is  now:  though  I’ve  been 
in  the  dove  house  above  half  an  hour,  I’m  not  near  so 
loving  ;  but  where’s  Dame  Millefleurs  ? 

Fan.  Merely  stopping  to  gather  a  little  Butcher’s  broom 
and  Adder’s  tongue  ;  she’ll  be  here  directly,  my  dear, 
dear,  little  husband. 

Rob.  Lord,  bow  loving  she  is.  Yes,  she  wants  to  get 
something  out  of  me;  and  we  men  are  such  fools,  that 
though  we  know  they’re  only  wheedling,  we’re  always 
wheedled.  Dear  me,  how  they  do  canoodle  us,  its  asto¬ 
nishing, — but  what  are  those  drums  beating  for? 

Fan.  Eh!  those  drums?  we’ll  go  up  to  the  balcony, 
we  shall  hear  better  there. 

Rob.  Ah,  but  we  shall  see  better  here. 

Fan.  Aye,  aye,  but  seeing’s  not  the  thing ;  I  want 
you  to  hear,  [hindering  him  from  seeing. ] 

Rob.  And  1  want  to  see. 

Fan.  But  I  don’t,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it,  if  I’m  not 
to  have  my  own  way,  its  very  hard,  in  such  a  little  tri¬ 
fling  thing  as  this. 

Rob.  Yes;  but  giving  way  in  little  trifling  things, 
often  leads  to  great  things.  You  will  get  on  the  blind 
side  of  me  some  how,  and  if  I  am  to  hear,  I’d  rather  hear 
the  drums  than  you  ;  so,  come  along. 

[Exit  Robinet  and  Fanchon  into  house,  (  R.— •)  and  ap¬ 
pear  at  balcony.  Officer,  Soldiers,  and  Inhabitants 
appear  on  rocky  path;  roll  of  drums. 

Offi.  Inhabitants  of  Coumou !  Information  having 
been  received,  that  some  of  the  fugitives  lately  escaped 
from  Marseilles,  are  now  wandering  about  the  woods  and 
mountains  of  this  province;  the  governor,  for  the  better 
preservation  for  the  public  safety,  has  thought  proper  to 
place  sentinels  on  all  the  roads,  and  declare  it  under 
martial  law  :  he  relies  on  the  zeal  and  care  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  to  preserve  the  province  from  contagion  ;  soldier, 
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take  your  post.  [Exit  Soldiers,  l. —  leaving  one  on  guard. 

Rob.  You  need’nt  fear  us,  Mr.  Officer,  we’ll  be  care¬ 
ful  enough  for  our  own  sakes  ;  I  would’nt  admit  my  mas¬ 
ter  himself. 

Fan.  You  would’nt? 

Rob.  No  •  and  that’s  flat. 

Fan.  He  won’t  put  you  to  the  trial ;  hut  come,  ’ent 
you  going  to  ask  the  soldier  to  step  in  and  take  something 
to  drink. 

Rob.  Ah,  well  thougnt  of ;  these  old  soldiers  are  ge¬ 
nerally  dry  subjects ;  I  musn’t  give  him  any  of  your 
mother’s  drinks  though  ;  no,  no,  a  little  brandy.  Step 
in  my  honest  fellow,  and  refresh  a  little  before  you  mount 
guard  for  the  day. 

Sol.  I  don’t  care  if  I  do,  comrade. 

Fan.  Let  me  not  lose  a  moment.  [aside. 

[Soldier  enters  house. — Fanchon  appears  in  garden . 

Fan.  Quick,  quick  ;  the  grotto,  the  grotto ;  not  a 
moment  is  to  be  lost.  Gracious  heaven !  who  have  we 
here  ?  Mamselle  Heloise  ! 

Arm.  Heloise  !  can  it  be  possiDle — alive! 

Enter  Heloise  and  Dame  Millefleurs,  (c.  f.  through 
arch  under  rocky  path. 

Hel.  Armand. 

Arm.  And  in  my  arms, — now  I  can  die  content. 

Fan.  Die  !  no,  no,  we  all  must  live  for  years  of  love 
and  happiness. 

Hel.  Saved  by  the  generosity  of  Didier,  who  now  is 
on  his  way,  I  came,  ’twas  my  last  hope,  to  this  blest  spot. 

Dame  M.  Some  one  comes  ;  in — in — conceal  yourself. 

Fan.  The  grotto,  the  grotto. 

[Monval,  Armand,  and  Heloise,  conceal  in  the  grotto. 

Enter  Dumouchard,  through  the  arch  at  back. 

The  villain  Dumouchard,  my  master’s  partner,  then 
there  is  mischief.  [draws  back  on  one  side. 

Dum.  I’ve  tracked  them  to  their  lair — they  shall  not 
escape  me  now — vengeance  and  gold,  thou’rtmine.  Their 
forfeit  lives- . — 

Sol.  [appearing  on  rocky  ivay.]  Thank’ye,  comrade, 
now  then  to  my  watch. 

Dum.  Who’s  he  ! 

Rob.  [entering  garden.']  But  where’s  my  little  wife  all 
this  while?  (sees  Dum ,)  Eh  what  the  devil — a  man 
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here?  ha,  my  old  master’s  partner,  that  rascal  Dumou¬ 
chard,  escaped  from  Marseilles — we  shall  be  infected — 
he’s  the  seven  deadly  plagues  all  in  one  ;  no,  no,  you 
sha’nt  escape,  you  blackguard.  Give  the  alarm  centinel. 

[Soldier  fires  off  his  musket. 
Murder!  fire!  pestilence!  robbery!  plague! 

[. Keeping  Dumouchard  at  bay  with  a  pitchfork. 

Fan.  Rash  fool,  he  will  destroy  us  all.  You  must 
away  amongst  the  mountains — ’tis  your  only  chance — 
haste,  ere  the  soldier  loads  again.  I’ll  lead  the  way. 

Rob  Master!  Monsieur  Armand!  Miss  Heloise!  A 
pretty  business  I’ve  made  of  it — its  all  through  you,  you 
damned  rascal ;  but  I’ll  take  care  of  you. 

[As  Monval,  Armand,  and  Heloise,  are  escaping,  Sol¬ 
diers,  peasantry,  §c.  rush  on,  cover  the  rocky  way, 
and  point  their  pieces,  8$c.  Fanchon,  Dame  Millefieurs, 
and  Hetoise,  scream  and  interpose  between  them. 

Off.  Destroy  the  wretches — ’tis  the  Regent’s  orders. 
Make  ready — present - 

Enter  Didier,  rushing  on ,  through  arch. 

Did.  Hold  !  hold  ! 

Omnes.  Monsieur  Didier ! 

Did.  The  Regent  did  not  bid  you  be  assassins.  Be¬ 
fore  you  sacrifice  these  most  unhappy  men,  let  us  assure 
ourselves  necessity  commands  it.  I’ll  stand  between 
you  and  all  danger,  aud  decide  it. 

[takes  the  hand  of  Monval,  then  of  Armand. 

Did.  [after  a  pause.]  How  long  have  you  been  absent 
from  Marseilles  ? 

Mon.  Five  weeks. 

Did.  I  answer  for  them  with  my  life,  [shouts.]  He¬ 
loise,  embrace  your  lover,  for  you,  unhappy  man,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fate  is  waiting— guards  bear  him  to  Marseilles. 
[Guards  bear  off  Dumouchard.  ]  Monsieur  Monval  your 
trials  now  are  o’er— they  have  been  sad,  and  many,  but 
they  have  taught  you  this— earth  has  no  sorrow  heaven 
cannot  heal. 
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